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The readers of The Gazette will bear testi- 
mony that the subject of the eastern boundary 
of East-Jersey has been discussed with the ut- 
most freedom, in its columns; and the greater 
number of them, having read the arguments of 
the learned Attorney-general of New York and 
of Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead, her distinguished 
historiographer, as well as the more extended 
examination of the subject by ‘‘ H. B. D.” and 
William A. Whitehead, Esq., will, probably, be 
prepared to decide the question at issue without 
further instruction. 

The subject, however, is an important one, 
both as a question of history and a question of 
State right. It has been before the world during 
nearly two centuries ; and it has commanded the 
attention and the pens of the ablest scholars and 
the anxious consideration of the most distin- 
guished statesmen, both in Europe and America. 
Humble farmers on the borders of Orange-county 
and equally humble fishermen on the Hudson, 
Common Councils, Sheriffs, and Judges, guber- 
natorial representatives of Lords Proprietors and 
of Kings—even the King himself, in the midst of 
his Privy Council—have been actively and anx- 
iously engaged, at various times, in the same (lis- 
cussion as that in which The Guzette is now em- 
ployed ; and it is a notable fact, that, in the re- 
newal of the time-honored dispute, through these 
columns, the weekly issue of the village newspaper 
which contains the arguments of the several dis- 
putants, are anxiously looked for, on more than 
one side of Hudson’s-river, by many of the most 
enlightened scholars and distinguished and influ- 
ential statesmen and jurists which our country 
possesses, 

It is no common question, therefore ; and it is 
not to be disposed of as are the minor questions 
of the day, which arise and disappear like the 
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mists of the morning ; nor is it one which can be 
properly met and disposed of, with nothing more 
than ridicule, sarcasm, and stale wit—its age and 
importance, at least, tosay nothing of the respect 
which is.due to those who are witnessing the 
struggle, should protect it from so grave and un- 
called-for an impropriety. 

It is a question of legal right to property, a 
QUESTION OF TITLE TO PREMISES; and the issue 
depends less on the rhetoric than on the evidence 
which shall be adduced. It is not the most elo- 
quent nor the most facetious advocate, it is not 
the greatest wit nor he who can most successfully 
mystify his subject and misrepresent his opponent, 
who will render the most effective service in such 
a discussion, before such an audience; and that 
cause is either very weak or very unfortunate, 
whose advocate fails to distinguish a witty repar- 
tee at the expense of the truth, from a reliable 
authority with which to illustrate and sustain it. 

The columns of The Gazette have conveyed to 
its readers, during the past four weeks, a Rejoin- 
der from the pen of him who is the learned 
Corresponding Secretary of Taz New Jersey 
Historica Society, to the Review of the Ques- 
tions under Discussion by “ H. B. D.,” which 
preceded it; and those who have read that Re- 
joinder need not be told how little there is in it, 
beyond its misrepresentations, which requires 
any notice whatever, unless from those of whose 
cause the author has assumed to be the advocate 
and champion. 

Those whose pretentions were thus indecorous- 
ly urged by Mr. Whitehead, will know what 
dispositon to make of his feeble, if not pointless, 
Rejoinder : from those whom he has insulted, by 
his unblusing misrepresentations, a sense of what 
is due to a subject of such great importance will 
prompt, merely, a few words in defence of the 
truth of that history of which Mr. Whitehead 
professes to be a devoted admirer, of that history 
which he has not hesitated to prostitute, for the 
accomplishment of his unhallowed purposes. 
The object of this paper is to answer, very briefly 
and very plainly, that demand. 


The misrepresentations, by Mr. Whitehead, to 
which reference has been made, relate alike to 
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actions and to things; and each of these great 
classes is fairly divisible into several minor di- 
visions. Thus, he misrepresents his own action 
and that of the New Jersey Historical Society as 
recklessly as he misrepresents those of the Duke 
of York and Sir George Carteret ; and the action 
of the twenty-four proprietors of East Jersey and 
that of New York, of Montanus and Ogilby, of 
General Cochrane and ‘‘ H. B. D.,” alternately 
falls under the weight of his defamatory sentences. 
He recklessly misrepresents a feudal Lease as a 
conveyance in fee simple: and he slurs over a 
subsequent Release of the same premises, by the 
same Lord Proprietor of the estate, on the lapse 
of the tenement, as if it, also, was an original 
conveyance, in fee simple, without regarding, as 
worthy of his notice, the previous conveyances 
of the same premises, over and over again, in sim- 
ilar terms, by the same Lord Proprietor, to other 
parties. Ancient maps and public records are 
mutilated and then employed as evidence, al- 
though the former, in their perfect form, are 
deprecated as worthless; and the testimony of 
those who were contemporary with the execution 
of the original Lease on which the whole subject 
rests, as well as that afforded by the subsequent 
acts of the original parties to that Lease, is whol- 
ly disregarded and unnoticed. In short, Mr. 
Whitehead’s Rejoinder is little better than a series 
of inventions, ingeniously fitted to the pecu- 
liar formation of a Jerseyman’s ambition ; and, as 
the conformiteur, in the hands of the hatter, re- 
gardless alike of grace and ugliness, indicates 
the organs which are most prominent on the 
head of his customer, so this Rejoinder, from the 
e of Mr. Whitehead, indicates to every intel- 
ent reader how little integrity, either of pur- 
a. or in the employment of means to accom- 
plish it, may be looked for among those who are 
the advocates of the lawless pretensions of New 
Jersey to the waters and lands in question. 
Before noticing the great body of Mr. White- 
head’s misrepresentations, however, it seems 
proper to protest against his unjust and unfaith- 
ful statement of the original proposition, by Gen- 
eral Cochrane, on which this entire discussion 
hasbeen based. The original was in these words, 
and only in these: ‘‘THE WATERS BETWEEN 
‘*Sraten IsLAND AND NEw JERSEY, THE KILL 
*©yvan Col, THE SOUND, AND RARITAN BAY, OR 
‘* BY WHATEVER OTHER BAPTISMAL NAMES THEY 
** OR THEIR PARTS MAY HAVE BEEN, OR ARE NOW, 
‘* DESIGNATED, TOGETHER WITH ALL THE WATERS 
‘*wHICcH LAVE STATEN ISLAND SHORES, WERE, 
‘€ PROM THE PERIOD OF THEIR DISCOVERY, KNOWN 
“ AND ACCEPTED, AND SHOULD NOW BE PROPERLY 
** CONSIDERED, THE WATERS OF HUDSON'S-RIVER.” 
Mr. Whitehead has thus stated them, in the 
opening sentences of his Rejoinder: ‘ This 


‘discussion originated in a positive announce- 





‘*ment by Attorney-general Cochrane that ‘ the 
‘* * waters of the Hudson, in their seaward cur- 
** went, debouch through both the Narrows and 
‘“** the Kills’: that ‘the Hudson River empties 
‘* *¢tself through its two mouths, the Narrows 
‘* * and the Kills, into the Bay of New York:’ 
‘‘and ‘that all the waters which lave Staten 
‘¢¢Tsland shores, were, from the period of their 
‘* discovery, known and accepted, and should 
‘**properly now be considered, the waters of 
*« * Hudson’s river.’ ” 

It will be evident to the most casual reader, 
that important interpolations and omissions have 
been made by Mr. Whitehead, in this statement 
of the ‘positive announcement by Attorney- 
‘* general Cochrane,” in which ‘‘ this discus- 
‘*sion originated,” and in which, HE says, 
‘©*«The Member of the New York Historical 
** * Society’ has come to the support of Mr. 
**Cochrane ;” and that reader must be as much 
of a Jerseyman as Mr. Whitehead himself, who 
will not acknowledge that those additions to and 
omissions from the terms of General Cochrane’s 
proposition are an unwarrantable and uncalled- 
for mutilation of the record of this discussion. 

GENERAL COCHRANE MADE NO SUCH ‘‘ POSITIVE 
‘* ANNOUNCEMENT”? AS MR. WHITEHEAD HAS 
PRESENTED IN HIS Rejoinder; anv “ H. B. D.” 
‘* SUPPORTED” NO SUCH PROPOSITION —indeed, 
the latter, much to Mr. Whitehead’s subsequent 
amusement, expressly denied the truth of the 
theory embraced in what is thus improperly 
stated as the first and second parts of the Gener- 
al’s ‘* positive announcement ;” and it is not 
very clear, therefore, how he could have ‘‘sup- 
‘* ported” any one in maintaining that the Hud- 
son empties through two mouths, while, at the 
same time, he united with Mr. Whitehead in the 
statement that, in fact, that river had no more 
than one. 

Such a misrepresentation of the question pro- 
posed by General Cochrane and of the action 
thereon of ‘‘H. B. D.” affords a sorry introduc- 
tion to a plea for trumped-up ‘‘ rights of New 
‘* New Jersey,” onany subject; although it is in 
evidence, that New Jersey’s advocates, in the 
matter now under discussion, have not failed, in 
former days, to resort to this shelter, when other 
means which they had employed had failed to 
accomplish their purposes. 

Thus openly branded as a falsification of the 
record in this case, this portion of Mr. White- 
head’s Rejoinder is exposed to the contempt to 
which it is justly entitled. 

Concerning tbe misrepresentations, by Mr. 
Whitehead, in the body of his Rejoinder, to 
which reference has been made, a few words are 
considered necessary. 

I. THAT RELATING TO HIS OwN Map of the 
settled portions of Hast-Jersey, abont the year 
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1682, AND TO HIS STATEMENT OF THE ACT OF 
Marcu, 1682-3, ‘‘ ro DIviIDE THE PROVINCE INTO 
“ FouR COUNTIES.” 

It will be remembered that the Assembly of 
East-Jers.y, in March, 1682-8, passed an Act for 
dividing the Province into four Counties ; that, 
in its designation of the boundaries of Bergen- 


county, in the first paragraph of that Act, the | 


Assembly recognized the waters of the Kill van 
Col, from one extremity to the other, as ‘* Hud- 
** son’s River;” and that Mr. Whitehead, in his 
Hast Jersey under the Proprietary Government, 
carefully suppressed so much of the Act as 
would have communicated that very unpleasant 
fact to his less intelligent readers. 

In his Review of the Questions under Discus- 
sion, ‘‘H. B. D.” called the attention of the 
public to this improper suppression of the truth, 
in what professed to be a purely historical vol- 


ume ; and a Map of the settled portions of Hast | 


Jersey, about the year 1682, DRAWN BY MR. 
WHITEHEAD, FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF THAT 
VOLUME, was appealed to, in connection with the 
Act in question, to prove the truth of the 
charge. . 


An accusation of so grave a character, so | 


clearly stated and so fully sustained by compe- 
tent testimony, was received by the distinguish- 
ed historiographer of East Jersey with evident 
uneasiness ; he even considered that an allusion 
to the subject was an evidence of the ‘‘bad 
‘*taste”” of his accuser; and that his character, 
as a historical writer, should not have been sub- 
jected, under the circumstances, to so unexpected 
an indignity. With commendable spirit, there- 
fore, he resented the insult, as best he could; 
and as the charge rested only on the evidence, so 
far afforded by his own Map, that ‘ about the 
‘‘year 1682,” Constable's Hook was WHERE 
BERGEN PorIntT Now Is—at the entrance to the 
Achter Col or Newark Bay—he boldly attempted 
to frown down the charge, by denying the cor- 
rectness of that Map, on that subject ; by cast- 
ing upon the unlucky engraver, who had follow- 
ed too closely the drawing of ‘‘ W. A. W.,” its 
author, the blame of inserting the words ‘‘ Con- 
‘*stable’s Hook,” on the unlucky spot where 
‘¢H. B. D.” had found them, instead of placing 
them at the opposite or eastern extremity of the 
Kill van Coll, where that Hook now is; and by 
quite as boldly challenging his accuser to pro- 
duce a single Map on which Constable’s Hook is 
not shown to have been where it now is—on the 
Harbor of New York, at the eastern entrance to 
the Kill van Col. With a flourish of words, 
mearing nothing, Mr. Whitehead then dismissed 
the subject ; and evidently threw himself back, 
in his easy chair, perfectly satisfied that the 
charge had been disproved by his own, unsup- 
ported word. 
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lt is not the particular purpose of this paper 
to defend Mr. Whitehead’s Map of the settled 
portions of Hast Jersey, about the year 1682, 
against the graceless attack of its distinguished 
author. It does not appear proper, however, 
that such a deliberate attempt as this is, to muti- 
late the testimony afforded by the ancient 
records of East-Jersey, in order to sustain a 
trumped-up claim to the waters in question, 
should be allowed to pass unexposed; and the 
reputation of those who have been thus guilty of 
tampering with the evidence, in order to promote 
such aclaim, must necessarily abide the legitim- 
ate consequences of such an exposure. 

By reference to page 139 of a volume written 
by George Scot, and published in Edinburgh, in 
1685, entitled The Model of the Government of 
the Province of LEast-Jersey in America, the . 
reader will find these words: ‘‘To goe back to 
‘the South part of Berghen neck that is oppo- 
“site to Staten Island, where is but a narrow 
| ‘passage of water, which ebbs and flows 
‘between the said Island and Berghen Point, 
‘* CALLED Constables Hook.” 

To confirm this statement, made by Mr. Scot, 
and to show the reader how reckless Mr. White- 
head has been, while engaged in his work of 
mutilation and misrepresentation, reference is 
made, aiso, to page 160 of The History of the 
Colony af Nova Cesarie, or New Jersey, to the 
year 1721, by Samuel Smith—a volume which 
was printed ‘‘ at Burlington, in New Jersey,” in 
1765, and is known to every student of Ameri- 
can history, as most authoritative on the subjects 
on which it treats. The reader will find there, 
under the date of 1682, these words: ‘* There 
‘* was a considerable settlement on Bergen Point, 
‘‘THEN CALLED CoNSTABLE Hook, and /irst 
‘* improved by Edsall, in Nicolls’s time ;” and in 
Gordon’s very useful Gazetteer of the State of 
New Jersey, Edit. Trenton, 1831, page 101, the 
statement is repeated. 

The reader will thus perceive that Constable’s 
Hook, IN AND “ ABOUT THF YEAR 1682,” was 
not on the Harbor of New York, as Mr. White- 
head pretends, in his Rejoinder, but at the 
entrance to the Achter Col, or Newark Bay ; 
that, the Map of the settled portions of East 
Jersey, about the year 1682, by W. A. W., was 
AND IS, THEREFORE, PERFECTLY CORRECT IN 
THUS DESCRIBING IT; that, in March, 1682-3, 
when the Assembly of East-Jersey passed the 
Act for dividing the Province into four Coun- 
ties, its recognition of the waters which separ- 
ated Staten Island trom the main, seaward, as 
Sar as what was THEN known as Constable's 
Hook, as *‘ Hudsons-river,” it virtually conced- 
ed all that New York has ever demanded ; 
and that Mr. Whitehead’s grave denial of 
these well-sustained facts and his impeach- 
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ment of his own Map are not sustained, either | Mr, Whitehead assumed an air of indignant 


by contemporary Maps or contemporary state- 
ments, 

As Mr. Whitehead has reproduced Mr. Scot’s 
litt!e volume in the Appendix of his Hast Jer- 
sey under the Proprietary Governments, he can- 
not have been ignorant of the exact locality of 
Constable's Hook, as it was in 1685: the Map of 
the settled portions of Hast Jersey, about the 
year 1682, DRAWN BY HIMSELF AND INSERTED 
IN THE SAME VOLUME, indicates his full knowl- 
edge of its exact position, three years earlier : 
no further evidence is required, therefore, to 
prove his knowledge of its exact position, 
when the Assembly passed the Act of March 1, 
1682-8, to which reference has been so often 
ma ‘'e. 

Thus driven from pillar to post, in his luck- 
less efforts to misrepresent the truth, confront- 
ed by the most ancient and most authoritative 
historians of his own State, in each of his vain 
attempts to mutilate her records for illegal and 
unholy purposes, the distinguished author of 
the Rejoinder, New Jersey’s favored champion, 
stands convicted of the two-fold authorial mis- 
demeanor of willfully suppressing the truth, in 


a purely historical volume, and of a subsequent 
attempt to conceal his former mis-deed, then 
first brought to light, by making averments 


which he knew to have been unwarranted by 
the facts and by a reckless impeachment of 
testimony, given by himself, which he knew 
was perfectly and entirely true. 

With these evidences of his suppressio veri 
and his suggestio falsi before them, who shall 
gay thut this last advocate of New Jersey’s 

retensions is not the best ? Who shall say that 
of all her champions, from 1681-2 until to- 
day, Mr. Whitehead has not most successfully 
proved hls entire fitness for a task in which 
there is so little that is honorable, so little 
that is entitled to the respect of any honest 
man ? 

Il, THAT RELATING TO THE MUTILATION, BY 
Tae New Jersey Historicat Society, or 
ADRIEN VAN DER Doncr’s Map, IN ORDER TO 
CONCEAL THE MOUTH OF HUDSON'S-RIVER, AS 
DESCRIBED THEREON. 

It will be remembered that “ H. B. D.,” in 
his Review of the Questions under Discussion, 
invited the attention of his readers to a muti- 
lation, by the New Jersey Historical Society, of 
Adrien van’ der Donck’s Map of New Nether- 
land, by suppressing from the copy of a sec- 
tion of it, which that learned body had insert- 
ed in the first volume of its Collections, the evi- 
dence that that reliable Dutch topographer 
considered the mouth of the Hudson’s-river to 
have been at Sandy-hook. 

In his Rejoinder, it will be remembered, also, 








contempt for what he was pleased to call “ an 
“unwarrantable accusation” of the Society— 
he even attempted to frown down, as entirely 
groundless, the charge against that learned 
body, of mutilating the map “for sinister 
“ purposes ”"—but, notwithstanding all this, he 
saw fit, also, to offer excuses for the suppression, 
in the Society’s pretended copy of the van der 
Donck Map, of the crushing evidence which 
the original contains, of his own and the 
Society’s reckless disregard of all the rights of 
historic truth, 

The author of the Review was not insensible 
of the probable author of the fraud referred 
to, when he alluded to it, in that paper—in- 
deed, since the author of the volume which it 
illustrates was also a member of the Commit- 
tee under whose supervision tlat volume was 
printed, there could have been little doubt on 
the subject~—but he followed the good old 
rule that the principal is accountable for the 
acts of his servants, particularly after those 
acts have been approved and confirmed; and 
he accordingly disregarded Mr. Whitehead and 
the Society’s “Committee on Publication,” 
and fastened the wrong-doing on the Society 
itself, for whom the former acted, and by 
whom their acts were subsequently approv- 
ed and ratified. If a wrong has been done, 
THE Society is the wrong-doer, before the world ; 
and the Society must seek redress, if it desires 
it, from those of its servants by whom its con- 
fidence his been betrayed and by whom it has 
been led into its present unenviable position. 
With these, acting under the Society's author- 
ity and carrying away with them the Society’s 
approval, the world has nothing to do. 

It is amusing, however, to those who know 
who was the working man of the Society’s 
“ Committee on Publication,” when this Map 
was mutilated and inserted in the volume 
which contains, a!so, the mutilated description 
of Bergen-county, as defined in the Act of 
March, 1682-3, to witness Mr. Whitehead’s 
effrontery, in this part of the discussion. Just 
as if HE was not the man who had mutilated 
the Map and covered his associates with shame, 
he steps forward as the Society’s defender ; 
and he talks as glibly of “ unwarrantable ac- 
*cusations” and frowns with as much an air 
of virtuous contempt for the accuser, as if HE 
was not the real author of all the mischief, the 
real mutilator of the Map as well as the Act, 
the unscrupulous champion of New Jersey, in 
her “unwarrantable” attempt to wrest from 
New York the control of her waters, 

But Mr. Whitehead says the Map referred to 
was “ only one-third of the original; ” as if ALL 
that belongs to that “ one-third” should not have 
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been copied; or, as if the fact that it was only 
“one-third of the original” afforded a warrant 
for mutilating it, “ for sinister purposes.” 

He says, also, that the Map in question was 
designed to be “ brought within the limits of 
“an octavo page, four inches by seven ;” as if 
there was a law, limiting the size of Maps, con- 
fining them to the “ limits of an octavo page, ” 
and prohibiting the use of folding sheets, when 
the subjects are too large for an ‘ octavo page, 
“ four inches by seven.” 


He says, also, *‘ there was no room for them,” 
the names of the Hudson-river, off Sandy- 
ook,| “if the character of the Map, as a fac- 

“ simile (AS FAR AS IT WENT) were preserved ;” 
as if the scale on which the Map was drawn 
could not have been reduced, or, what is fre- 
quently done in such cases, the ample margin 
which surrounds the Map could not have been 
encroached upon, by the insertion of a portion 
of the omitted names, outside of the limits of 
the specified “ four inches by seven.” 

The truth is, the Map in question was a well- 
planned attempt, on the part of the Society’s 
Committee and the Society itself, to impose 
upon the public, as van der Donck's, WHAT WAS 
NOT VAN DER Doncxk’s; and in that way they 
sought to conceal the evidence which van der 
Donck had afforded, in his Map, that the mouth 
of the Hudson’s-river was THEN [1656] consider- 
ed to be at Sandy-hook, 


The character of van der Donck, a man of 
learning and a resident of New Netherland, 
was such that the testimony, on this sulject, 
which his Map afforded, was of the greatest 
importance; but, like some other testimony on 
the same subject, which Mr. Whitehead has 
more recently encountered, it was found to be 
“exceedingly objectionable to Jerseymen.” 
Like the “ objectionable” part of the descrip- 
tion of Bergen-county, in the Act for dividing 
the Province into four Counties, passed in 1682- 
8, therefore, 1T WAS PROMPTLY SUPPRESSED, in 
the volume issued by the Society ; and, as in the 
case of the Act referred to, the readers of that 
volume, through the manipulations of the New 
Jersey Historwal Society and its servants, have 
remained wholly ignorant of what van der 
Donck said, on one of the most important 
questions in which New Jersey has ever been 
interested, 

The readers of The Gazette can ascertain 
from these facts, whether or not the charge 
made by “H. B. D.” against the Society, was 
an “ unwarrantable accusation ;” and they can 
jndge, therefrom, also, how modest a man Mr. 

hitehead is, in thus boldly attempting to 


frown down, as indecent, the evidence of his 
and the Society’s attempt to palm on the public, 
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as genuine, A MUTILATED Copy of tan der 
Donck s Map of 1656. 

III. THE MISREPRESENTATIONS OF Mr. 
OGILBY AND OF THE PART WHICH HIS MAP AND 
DESCRIPTION OF IHE PREMISES HAD TO DO 
WITH THE GRANTS BY THE KING AND DUKE OF 
Yor«. 

It will be remembered that ‘“H. B. D.” re- 
ferréd to the fact, that, during more than twen- 
ty-five years before and the same period after, 
the Grant of New Netherland to the Duke of 
York, by the King, his brother, the term 
‘“‘Hudson’s River” was generally applied to all 
the waters which surrounded Staten Island, as 
well as to those which are now known to us as 
“the Lower Bay ;” that the mouth of “ Hud- 
“son’s River” was thus considered to be at 
Sandy-hook; and that the testimony of the 
most intelligent men, Dutch and English, civil- 
ians and office-holders, in Europe as well as in 
Amcrica, was adduced to support the novel, 
but unanswerable, proposition. 

It will be remembered, also, that among 
these evidences of what, in 1674, was consider- 
ed as “* Hudson’s river,” the testimony of John 
Ogilby, the King’s Cosmographer and Geogra- 
phic Printer, was introduced; and it was rea- 
sonably inferred that both the King and the 
Duke, as well as the Gran‘ees of the latter, 
were principally guided by his Map and by 
the statement made in his volume, in their 
belief that the Hudson had “two wide 
‘“ Mouths,” the most Southern of which was 
called Port May, or Godyn’s Bay; that “in the 
“middle thereot was an Island called ‘ The 
“* States Island;’” and that its waters flowed 
into “the main Sea,” only at Sandy-hook. 

To the great mass of testimony with which 
“H. B. D.” strengthened his argument, as well 
as to the argument itself and its conclusions, 
Mr. Whitehead offered no reply—he had no reply 
to make, SINCE HE FOUND NO ONE ON WHOSB 
TESTIMONY HE COULD HANG A SINGLE ADVERSE 
PLEA. Mr. Ogilby, however, was unwittingly 
singled out by him, as the particular object of 
his denunciatory wit; and that gentleman’s 
volume, printed in 1671, was held up to the 
ridicule of those who knew less of its import- 
ance in this discussion, than Mr. Whitehead 
did, At the same time, the argument of “ H. 
“ B, D.,” that the officiul position of the King’s 
Cosmographer, which Mr, Ogilby then occupied, 
and his consequent influence in forming the 
opinions of both the King and the Duke, on 
what was “the main Sea” and what “ Hud- 
“son’s River,” added greatly to the import- 
ance of the work and the statements which it 
contains, was openly ridiculed; and it was 
flippantly asserted, among other reckless aver- 
ments, that “there is not a particle of evi- 
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“ dence that they ” [ Montanus and Ogilby] “ had 
“ever heard of either passage,” which are 
known to us as “the Narrows” and “the 
“ Kills.” 

The readers of The Gazette need not be 
troubled with any defence, from our pen, of 
Mr. Ogilby or of his Map or narrative; nor is 
it necessary to defend the argument of “ H. B. 
“D.,” that Mr. Ogilby’s Map was probably that 
on which the King and the Duke had princi- 
cipally relied, when the Letters Patents were 
issued by the former, in June, and the Lease 
and Release, by the latter, in July, 1674. 

Appeal need only be taken, in this, from 
Cesar, drunk, to Cxesar, sober; and the reader 
is referred to a paper, entitled, Northern Bound- 
ary Line: The circumstances leading to the 
establishment, in 1769, of the Northern Boundary 
Line between New York and New Jersey, by 
Wituram A. Warrennap, which is printed in 
the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, viii, 157-186. 

On page 161, the reader will find the follow- 
ing, from Mr. Whitehead’s pen: 

“At the date of the Duke of York's Grant 
“to Berkeley and Carteret, there were but few 


“maps professing to give the position of| 
“places or the physical geography of the in- 


‘terior; and they all seemed to be more or 
“less copies of one by Nicholas Joannis Vis- 
“chero, which is thought to have been publish- 
“ed in 1654. One, by Vanderdonck, publish- 
“ed in 1656, which is unquestionably copied 
“after Vischero’s, may be seen in The New 
““ York Historical Society’s Collections, Vol. 1st, 
“ New Series, and also, As FAR AS IT REFERS TO 
“New Jersey, in thejsirst volume of our own 
“ Oollections ;* and one or both doubtless form- 
“ed the basis of the Map to be found in the 
“ works of Montanus and Ogilby, published in 
“1671; and, as OGILBY IS STYLED ‘ Cosmog- 
“papher and Geographical Printer to his Mujes- 
“¢ty’ pHE MAP THAT HE SELECTED TO ILLUS- 
“PRATE THIS PART OF THE CONTINENT, MAY 
“REASONABLY BE CONSIDERED THE ONE MOST 
“LIKELY TO BE CONSULTED BY THOSE CONCERN- 
“(ED IN THE GRANT OF NEw JERSEY.” 

For the present, Mr. Whitehead is left with 
himself. He need not be subjected to any 
severer punishment than the shame which at- 
tends his conviction on his own testimony. 

IV. Tat RELATIVE TO THE PORT OF 
PERTH-AMBOY. 


* How mute Mr. Whitehead was, concerning the mutila- 
tion of van der Donck's Map,in The New Jersey Historical 
Society’s Collections; and how willing to place it, in its 


mutilated form, beside the unmutilated copy in 7’he New 
York Historical Society's volume. Who shall say that 
New Jersey is not favored with an appropriate historio- 
gtapher ?—H. B. D. 
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It will be remembered that “ H. B. D.” as- 
serted and showed, in his Review, that the 
efforts of the Proprietors of East-Jersey to se- 
cure a port at Perth-Amboy which would be 
independent of New York, were unsuccessful ; 
and that East-Jersey, in that respect, remained 
subordinate to New York, during the whole 
period of the Proprietary administration. 

Mr. Whitehead, in his Rejoinder, devoted 
some two or three columns to show that the 
opposite was the truth: that, in his own words, 
“IN EVERY CASE in which the right of Hast- 
“* Jersey to a seaport was endeavored to be wrench- 
“ed from her, THAT RIGHT WAS ESTABLISHED.” 

To “wrench” anything “from” another, 
pre-supposes the possession of the thing taken, 
by the person from whom it is ‘* wrenched "— 
a state of affairs, concerning a seaport in East- 
Jersey, which is as void of truth as some others 
of Mr. Whitehead’s statements; but, it is a 
sufficient reply to this averment, to say that, as 
lately as April 14, 1689, the Proprietors thus 
Instructed their Governor, Jeremiah Basse : 

“TV. You are to use your endeavour to 
“oblige the General Assembly to raise A GRATEFUL 
“sum oF Money, to be remitted to London, to- 
“wards some ease of the great Charge these Pro- 
“»rietors have paid, and the great trouble and 
“expence of Time, which they have been at in 
“struggling many Years for the Freedom of the 
“ Port of Perth Amboy for Navigation and 
“ Trade, WHICH IS NOW UBTAINED AT LAST, 
“ Free from the Encroachments and Pretensions 
“of any Neighboring Colony, the Benefits and 
“* Advantages whereof will chiefly. redound to 
“the Inhabitants of the said Province.”— From 
the Orders and Instructions to Jeremiah Basse, 
Esquire, Governor, etc., London, 14th April, 
1698.—Leaming and Spicer, 220, 221. 

As this curious ‘‘ Order” was issued nearly 
eighteen years after Sir William Jones is suid to 
have accomplished the wonders which Mr. 
Whitehead has announced, nearly eleven years 
after the wonderful quietus was administered to 
Governor Dongan, and some months after James 
had abdicated the throne, it is not very evident 
where Mr. Whitehead found a fact on which to 
hang his inventions, so often and so boldly ad- 
vanced, that James was always anxious to secure 
to East-Jersey this coveted privilege; that ‘‘ In 
‘* EVERY CASE in which the right of East-Jersey 
‘*to a sea-port” was denied, from the days of 
Andross, in 1680, untill the close of the Proprie- 
tory Government, in 1702, ‘‘THaT RIGHT Was 
‘* ESTABLISHED.” 

But the subject did not end here. Although 
the Proprietors appear to have supposed, or pre- 
tended to have supposed, in April, 1698, that 
‘*the Freedom of the port of Perth-Amboy, for 
‘* Navigation and Trade, is NOW OBTAINED AT 
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‘* rast,” after years of toil and at an enormous 
cost, it is quite apparent that the Government of 
Great Britain did not so understand it—an im- 
portant fact, which the Proprietors of East- 
Jersey soon after discovered. 

Accordingly, in July, 1699, in their Memorial 
to the Lords of Trade, ‘‘ the Proprietors of the 
‘* Province of East New Jersey, in America,” 
prayed “ that upon the Annexation of the Gov- 
‘ernment of the said Province to that of New 
** York, the Port of Perth Amboy may be es- 
‘*tablished for entering Ships and Importing 
‘*Goods there, and Exporting Goods from 
“thence, without being obliged to enter their 
** Ships at any other Place”—a petition which 
they certainly need not have presented if, as Mr. 
Whitehead pretends, Perth-Amboy already pos- 
sessed that much-coveted franchise.—Memorial, 
in Leaming and Spicer, 589. 

In their reply, the Lords of Trade considered 
it ‘‘ very improper for his Majesty to oblige him- 
‘* self to a Compliance with this article”—- Opinion 
and Answer of the Lords of Trade—Leaming 
and Spicer, 594—a sufficient indication, one 
would suppose, of the purpose of the Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

On the fifteenth of January, 1699-1700, the 
Proprietors forwarded a special Memorial on 
this subject, with an offer, as a compromise, ‘‘ to 
“pay the same Customs as are paid at New 
** York,” if the Government would only relieve 
them from the obligation they were under ‘to 
‘Enter their Ships at any other Place ; "—Mem- 
orial, etc., January 15, 1699-1700—Leaming 
and Spicer, 597, 598,—another evidence that 


Perth Amboy enjoyed no such franchise, even in 


1700, as that which Mr. Whitehead has invent- 
ed—but that Petition, also, was rejected by the 
Crown ; and the matter was subsequently con- 
tinued in ‘* The humble Memorial of the Proprie- 
“tors of the Provinces of East and West-Jer- 
** sey in America,” dated the twelfth of August, 
1701—Leaming and Spicer, 599—wherein those 
gentlemen expressed ‘‘ their readiness and de- 
** sire to surrender all Right of Government, in 
‘*humble hope and confidence that ‘‘ [his Majes- 
ty’s] ‘‘ Justness and Goodness would Incline him 
“to grant the Proprietors all reasonable Privi- 
‘** leges ’—a submission which was no more suc- 
cessful than those which had preceded it. 
Having thus abandoned their application for a 
Port at Perth-Ambey, and thrown themselves on 
the ‘‘ Justness and Goodness” of the Govern- 
ment, the Proprietors and inhabitants of the Col- 
ony—those whose rights on this subject had been 
*‘established” for more than twenty years, if 
Mr. Whitehead speaks truly—soon learned that 
they possessed no rights, whatever, on the sub- 
ject ; and that their hopes and their desires, were 
alike disregarded ; that the Government and its 
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representatives cared as little for ‘‘ Jerseymen” 
or their particular interests, as the ‘‘ Jerseymen ” 
of to-day care for the interests or the convenience 
of any other persons er communities. This is 
evident in the fact that, neither in the Surrender 
from the Proprietors of their pretended Right of 
Government,—Leaming and Spicer, 609-616,— 
nor in The Queen's Acceptance of the Surrender, 
—Ibid, 617, 618—nor in her Instructions to Lord 
Oornbury, as the first Royal Governor,—Leam- 
ing and Spicer, 619, 646—was the solicited priv- 
ilege granted, or even mentioned. 

These recognitions, by the Proprietors them- 
selves, even AFTER the celebrated trial of Basse 
vs. The Earl of Bellomont, effectually disprove 
Mr. Whitehead’s labored argument to show that, 
from 1680 until the close of the Proprietary 
Government, the right of East Jersey to a port, 
independent of New York, ‘‘ was established ; ”” 
and if Mr. Whitehead will take the trouble to 
refer to a volume entitled Contributions to the 
early History of Perth Amboy and adjoining 
Country, BY Witu1aAM A. WHITEHEAD, pages 
294-297, he will find a pretty full admission, 
BY HIMSELF, of the greater number of the un- 
pleasant truths to which reference has been made 
—indeed, he expressly states, (page 297,) that, 
“in August, 1701” [only eight months before 
the Proprietors surrendered ‘‘ their pretended 
‘* Right of Government” of the Colony,] *‘ they 
‘* reiterated their demand,” [for the freedom of 
the port of Perth-Amboy.] ‘‘ and success attend- 
‘* ed their efforts, BUT NOT TO THE FULL EXTENT 
‘* OF THEIR WISHES.” ; 

In view of the continued ‘‘demand” by the 
Proprietors for the privilege of a port, as lately 
as August, 1701, and of the partial success, only, 
which attended it, the reader will determine how 
much of the Proprietors’ ‘‘ right” had been ‘‘ es- 
* tablished ” ‘‘ In EVERY case in which that right 
‘‘was endeavored to be wrenched from East- 
‘* Jersey,” from 1680 until 1702 ; and how can- 
didly and how truly Mr. Whitehead has presented 
the subject, in his discussion of it, in The 
Gazette. 

The columns of The Gazette might be occu- 
pied with other extended exposures of Mr. White- 
head’s treatment of the subject, in his Rejoind- 
er; but a simple reference to some others of 
these improprieties will serve the purpose of this 
paper. 

I. It is said by Mr. Whitehead, in his Re- 
joinder, that ‘‘ H.B.D.” ‘‘ expended an immense 
‘*amount of labor,” [in his Review] ‘‘ in proving 
‘*that Staten Island has always been in the pos- 
‘* session and under the jurisdiction of New 
“York ;” asif an attempt to prove a Proprie- 
tary Right to a specified property is equivalent 
_ an attempt to prove a continned possession of 
t. 
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The Review of ‘‘H. B. D.” was certainly de- 
voted, to some extent, to the discussion of the 
subject of the ownership of Staten Island and of 
the waters which surround it ; and some persons 
have been found who consider that that owner- 
ship was clearly shown, therein, to have been 
vested, where it still is, in New York. The 
‘‘immense amount of labor ” expended in prov- 
ing the possession of Staten Island, however, is 
nowhere visible in that Review, except in two 
merely incidental allusions --Mr. Maverick’s letter 
to Mr. Bond—Gazette, November 18, Col. 2— 
and Governor Dongan’s letter to the Earl of 
Perth— Gazette, December 2, Col. 1—unless ref- 
erence is made to ‘‘ H. B. D.’s” reply to that part 


of Mr. Whitehead’s Rejoinder, which was based | ed 


on the Grant of land on Staten Island, to Cap- 
tain Palmer.— Gazette, December 2, Cols, 1, 2— 
which reply occupies less than a column of The 
Gazette 


Mr. Whitehead’s disposition to treat the sub- 
ject with unfairness, is nowhere more apparent 
than in this instance ; and his substitution of 
‘* possession ” for ‘‘ ownership,” or its equivalent, 
betrays the bad spirit in which he has conducted 
his side of the discussion. 

II It is also said by Mr. Whitehead, in his 
Rejoinder, that ‘‘ it is a circumstance worthy of 
‘** note that not a document is known to exist, 
‘*signed by the Duke of York, himself, which 
“calls in question the right of the Proprietors of 
‘* East-Jersey to the Island,” [Staten Island :}— 
Gazette, January 6, Col. 2—as if the burden of 
proof of ownership therein rested on the Duke, 
who indisputably held the King’s Letters Patents 
as well as the Indian Deed therefor and the pos- 
session of the Island, instead of on the claimants, 
who possessed neither Deed, nor possession, nor 
9 cone pretense to ownership of asingle acre 
of it. 

It is a strange idea that the Duke ought to 
have formally ‘‘ called in question, over his own 
‘* signature, the right” [?] ‘‘ of the Proprietors 
‘* of East Jersey to the island,” in order to main- 
tain his own right thereto; and it is not less 
surprising that the non-existence of any such 
‘‘document” as this, can be considered, for a 
moment, even by Mr. Whitehead, as ‘‘ worthy of 
‘* note,” or as affording any evidence, whatever, 
of the invalidity of the pretensions set up by 
‘*the Proprietors” or by their successors in ef- 
frontery, to the ownership of Staten Island, or 
of any portion of it. 

Ill. It is also stated by Mr. Whitehead, in his 
Rejoinder, that the Duke “‘ was ever ready to 
‘* confirm his original Grant of all the lands West 
‘‘of Long Island and Manhatian Island ;” 
— Gazette, January 6, Column 2 ;—as if the Duke 
had ever made such a Grant. The language of 
the Duke's conveyance was, ‘‘all that Tract of 


‘* Land adjacent to New England, and lying and 
‘*being to the Westward of Long Island and 
‘* Manhitas Island, and bounded on the East 
‘* part by the main Sea and Part by Hudson's 
‘* River,” etc.—Grant to Sir George Carteret 
—Leaming and Spicer, 47,—a very different de- 
scription of the premises conveyed, as any law- 
yer’s clerk, if not any good-sized school-boy, 
could have told Mr. Whitehead, had he asked 
for information. 

IV. Mr. Whitehead’s Rejoinder teems with 
its author’s remarks on the assumed right of Sir 
George Carteret to ‘‘ govern” the inhabitants of 
East Jersey, and of the subsequent right to do the 
same, which the Twenty-four Proprietors assum- 
to possess, as the Grantees of Sir George’s 
Executors. 

That gentleman should know, because it was 
determined by those who possessed the authority 
to decide such questions, that if the Duke had 
attempted to convey his right of Government, it 
would have been invalid, because it would have 
been illegal; * and he should know, if he does 
not, that both the Duke and the King were sub- 
ject, at all times, to the Established Law of the 
Land. 

The illegality of the claim to Govern the in- 
habitants of East Jersey was fully recognized by 
the Proprietors of the Province, when they sur- 
rendered to the Queen what they, themselves, 
styled their ‘‘ Pretences to the said Powers of 
‘*Government ;” + and in view of that admis- 
sion, it does not become Mr. Whitehead, who 
knows much less on the subject than they did, 
to contradict them. 


* “ Her Majesty hath been advised, that they” [the 
Proprietors) *‘ huve no Right nor can legally execute any 
“‘ of the said Powers,” (of Government) *‘ but that it be- 
? a to her Majesty in Right of her Crown of Eng- 
** land to constitute Governors of the sald Provinces, and 
“to give Directions for Governing of the Inhabitants 
‘* thereof, as her Majesty shall think ft."—Surrender of 
their — Right, by the Proprietors, April 15, 170&— 
Leaming and Spicer, 618. 

t “ AND WHEREAS the Estate, Interest, Right and 
“Title of the said James Duke of York, in and tothe 
** Provinces of East Jersey and West Jersey, Part of the 
“Premises by the said recited Letters granted, are by 
‘mean Conveyances and Assurances in the Law, come 
‘*anto and vested in or claimed amongst others by Sir 
‘“‘Thomas Lane, Paul Dominque.’’ (and others) “the 
* present Proprietors thereof, and, they have also claimed, 
“ by virtue of THE BAID ns PATENTS aND MEAN Con- 
“ vevanozrs, to exercise within the said Provinces for the 
« —— the Inhabitants thereof all the Powers and 
“ Authorities for Government granted by the said Letters 
“‘ Patents to the said Duke and his Heirs and Assigns; 
“ but her Majesty hath been advised tuat THEY HAVE NO 
** RIGHT NOR OAN LEGALLY EXECUTE ANY OF THE 6AID Pow- 
‘* Was, BUT THAT IT BELONGETH TO HER Magrsry tn Rieut or 
“ ues Crown or Encoianp TO OonstiTuTs Governors OF 
‘(omm samp PROVINOES, AND TO GIVE Drezotions For Gov- 
** BRNING OF THE INHABITANTS THEREOF, AS HER Masxsty 
‘* gmat sxe Frit. And the said Proprietors being desirous 
** to eubmit themselves to her Majesty, and willing to sur- 
“ render att THEIR PBETENOCES (0 the said Powers of Gov- 
“ ernment, to the Intent her Majesty may be pleased to 
** constitute a Governor or Governors of the same Provin- 
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V. He bases hi® pretensions to the waters in 
question and to Staten Island on the Duke’s 
Release to the Twenty-four Proprietors—‘‘ it is 
** not necessary to go further back than the date 
‘** of the Deed to the Twenty-four Proprietors, in 
‘©1682. This was granted in accordance with 
** the request of the Earl of Perth, for the express 
‘* purpose, as stated in the instrument itself, of 
** better extinguishing all such claims and de- 
‘¢ «mands as his said Royal Highness or his Heirs 
‘** might anywise have’ to East Jersey ;”—Ga- 
eette, January 6, Column 8—as if, four years 
before, the Trustees of the Carteret Estate had 
not ‘‘conveyed his ‘ Plantation, in New Jétsey 
‘**to Thomas Creamer and Thomas Pocock ;’” 
concerning the Deed for which Mr. Whitehead 
has said, ‘‘ it is evident that it was considered as 
‘* vesting IN THEM the FULL title to the premises.” 
— Gazette, January 6, Column 4. 

Viewing the general subject from Mr, White- 
head’s stand-point, and estimating the character 
and value of ‘‘ Deeds” by nis standard, it is 
not very cl‘ ar how the Duke’s ‘‘ Deed.” for pro 
erty, ‘* the full title” to which had been already 
‘*vested” in Pocock and Creamer, four be 
before, was worth much ; and it is not much 
more apparent, when viewed from the same 
stand-point, how much more value there was in 
franchises, granted in that “ Deed,” which had 
been conveyed by the same Duke, in September, 
1680, nearly two years before, to the younger 
Sir George Carteret. 

VI. In his opening, in The Gazette of De- 
cember 23d, Mr. Whitehead attempted to dis- 
credit, by inuendo, ‘‘ H. B. D's.” dismissal from 
the case, as irrelevant, of the Letters Patents to 
the Duke, of the twelfth of March, 1664, and 
of the Duke’s Grant to Berkeley and Carteret, as 
joint tenants, of the twenty-fourth of June, 
1664 ; yet, in the same paper, he admitted, con- 
cerning those instruments, “in reality, their ex- 
‘*istence or non-existence has little to do with 
** the merits of the case ;” and in The Gazette of 
the sixth of January, he said, concerning the 
Deed of Sir George Carteret’s property in the 
Colony to the twenty-four Proprietors, dated the 
second of February, 1682-3, ‘‘as has been al- 
“ready demonstrated, it is not necessary to go 
‘* further back than the date of the Deed to the 
** Twenty-four Proprietors, in 1682.” 

VII. He amused himself, and attempted to 
amuse his readers, with for ced witticisms on the 
distinction made by “H. B. D.,” between 
‘** physical” and ‘* historical ” facts, and their, 


** ces, with such Powers, Privileges, and Authorities for 


“the Government thereof, and making such Laws there 
“ with the om of the Assembly of the said Provinces, 
“and her Majesty's = ent oe robation thereof, as 
“her Majesty 2 - all think fit ~ con- 
“ venient,” etc.—Ar cist of aerrender, , 1708— 
Leaming and Spicer, 613, 618, 
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sometimes, varied testimony ;— Gazette, Decem- 
ber 28, Col. 1, and January 9, Col. 2,—as if a 
change of the local nomenclature, from any 
cause, necessarily carried with it a change of 
ownership of property, thereabouts, and neces- 
sarily disturbed all the relations existing between 
landlords and tenants, in the newly-named 
neighborhood. 

It is a “historical” fact that the south- 
western point of Bergen-neck was, once on a 
time, called “ Constable’s Hook” and it is a 
“physical fact” that, to-day, ‘Constable’s 
“Hook” is at its south-eastern extremity. 
Which of the two does Mr. Whitehead sup- 
pose would control a dispute concerning the 
title of property “on Constable’s Hook,” in 
1688—the “historical” or the “ physical ?” 
Even in the making of Maps, Mr. Whitehead 
has clearly preferred the “ historical”; and it 
was only when that gentleman became the vol- 
untary advocate of a bad cause, that he closed 
his eyes to the truth and gave the preference 
to “the physical.” 

VIII. In his opening, in The Gazette of De- 
cember 23d, he said: “ Every true historical 
“enquirer should hesitate to attribute to an 
“opponent an intention to suppress any fact or 
“document essential to the full consideration 
“of any subject; and the course of the Gasette’s 
a a in that respect will not, there- 
* fore, be followed,” to which he added a copy 
of Sir William Jones’s letter of the twenty- 
eighth of July, 1680. 

If this means anything, it means that the 
author of the Review has “ suppressed ” either 
Sir William Jones’s letter or some other ‘ es- 
“sential fact or document.” As no reference 
was made to any other supposed case than Sir 
William’s letter, it is a reasonable inference that 
no other “ essential fact or document ” than that, 
was thus considered as “ suppressed ;” and on 
that subject, by a reference to The Gazette of the 
sixteenth of December, it will be seen that this 
letter was not only referred to, in the Review, 
but it was shown to contain an opinion which fully 
accorded with the argument of “ H. B. D.” and 
as fully overturned the theory of an absolute 
conveyance, in fee simple, of the property—as 
we understand the term—which Mr. Whitehead 
so strangely and pertinaciously urged. 

It is proper to remark, alse, in this connec- 
tion, that the “ opinion” of Sir William Jones, 
about which Mr, Whitehead talked so glibly 
and so wildly, related altogether to the value 
of the evidence which had been produced to 
him, concerning the right tg collect an additional 
Five per cent, AND NOT TO THE QUESTION OF 
JURISDICTION OR RIGHT OF GOVERNMENT IN 
East-JERSEY, AS PRETENDED 

He simply said “I am not ‘satisfied (by any- 
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“thing that I have yet heard) that y* Duke 
“ean legally demand that” [the Five per cent 
claimed from the inhabitants of New Jersey] “ or 
“any other duty from y* inhabitants of those 
“lJands;”"—W. Y. Colonial Documents, iii, 285— 
and on no other question than this of rent or 
pecuniary reservation, did that “opinion” treat 
—the words concerning “ profit” and “ Juris- 
““ diction,” which Mr. Whitehead used so 
freely, are portions of Sir William’s descrip- 
‘tion of a document which bad been produced 
in evidence, by the Proprietors, on the merits 
of which he passed no “ opinion” whatever. 
When Mr. Whitehead spoke, therefore, of 
“Sir William Jones’s ‘opinion,’ that under the 


‘Grants to Berkeley and Carteret there was | 


“noe reservation of any profit or sce much as 
4*Sof Jurisdiction; — Gazette, January 6, 
Column 8—he simply falsified the record, by 
inventing an “ opinion ” for Sir William Jones, 
on a subject on which that gentleman had 
given no “opinion” whatever; and all the 
learned argument, based on that invention, in 
which Mr. Whitehead subsequently indulged, 
necessarily falls with it. 

Mr. Whitehead’s remarks concerning the 
duty of “ every true historical enquirer ” were 
very appropriate: how much more appropriate 
would they have appeared had they been sus- 
tained by his own example. 

No more evidence will be required to estab- 
lish the fact that Mr. Whitehead, both in his 


Review of General Cochrane's Paper and in his | 


Rejoinder to “H. B. D.” has treated the subject 


under discussion, as well as those whom he has | 


opposed, with great and continued unfairness 


and, sometimes, with positive wickedness; and | 
the patience of the readers of The Gazette, | 
already severely taxed, need not be longer im- | 
posed upon by continuing the unpleasant ex- | 


posure. 


Having thus been brought to the close of | 


our labors in this very important, if not gener- 


ally interesting, discussion, we have the satis- | 
faction of knowing that we have honestly and | 


earnestly done our duty to both the great 
parties on the record as well as to justice and 
and the truth of history. 

We have shown that the original seizure of 
New Netherland by the English, in 1664, was a 
violation of the laws of England as well as of the 
Law of Nations, and therefore, de jure, inval- 
id; and despite his ridicule and pretensions, we 
have driven our opponent from his hold on a 
valueless title, which originated in this illegal 
seizure, to a legal one, which originated in the 
‘Treaty of Peace, ten years later. 

We have deprived the advocates of New 
Jersey’s groundless pretensions of the sophis- 
tries with which they had cunningly concealed, 
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for nearly two centuries, *the character and 
import of the Letters Patents of the twenty- 
ninth of June, 1674, and those of the Duke’s 
Lease and Release to Sir George Carteret, of 
the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of July 
of the same year; and we have showed, 

Frrstiy, That instead of absolute convey- 
ances of property, as freehold, in fee simple, 
as the term is understood in these days, as Mr. 
Whitehead and those whose echo he is have 
vainly attempted to establish, the King actu- 
ally conveyed New Netherland to the Duke 
only as a Manor was conveyed, in those times, 
by’the Lord Paramount to his tenant,* with 
certain reservations, expressed, of yearly rent- 
alst and with certain other reservations, 
impliedly, but necessarily, retained, under the 
then existing law of the land.t{ 

We have showed, SrconpDxy, that precisely 
the same character belonged to the convey- 
ances which the Duke, as the Mesne Lord of 
the countries formerly known as New Nether- 
land, made, successively, to Sir George Carteret 
and his successors ininterest ;§ and that those 
conveyances were not, as the advocates of New 
Jersey’s pretences have generally assumed, 
conveyances of a freehold, in fee simple; that 





*....‘*To Have AND TO HoLD all and singular the said 
“ Lands and Premisses, with their and every of their Ap- 
“ purtenances, hereby given and granted, or herein before 
** mentioned to be given and granted unto our said dearest 
** Brother Jamas Duke of York, his Heirs and Assigns for 
‘*ever; to be holden of us, our Heine and Successors, as 
‘‘of our Manor of East Guurnwion, in our County of 
“‘ Kent, in free and common comers eer and ren- 
** dering,” etc.— Letters Patents to the Duke, June 29. 1674 
—Leaming and Spicer, 42. 

t “ And the said James Duke of York, for himself, his 
‘* Heirs and Assigns, doth Covenant and Promise to yield 
* and render unto us our Heirs and Successors, of and 
“ forthe same YEARLY AND EVERY YEAR, FoRTY BEAVER 
“Sxins, when they shali be demanded, or within Ninety 
* Lays after such demand made.'’—Jbid. 

t Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book II, Chap. 5—Edit. 
Oxford, 1766, ii., 61-77. 

§ ** To HAVE AND TO HOLD all and singular the said Tract 
‘of Land and Premisses, with their and every of their 
** Appurtenances, and every Part and Parcel thereof, unto 
“the said Sir Groner Carrenet, his Heirs and Assigns 
‘*for ever ; yielding and paying therefore unto the said 
“James Duke ef Youn, his Heirs and Assigns, for the 


| * Tract of Land and Premises, Yuaruy, the sum of 
| Twenty Nosirs of lawful Money of Enevann, tf the 


“same shall be lawfully demanded at or in the Inner 


| ** Zemple Hall, Lonvon, ot the Feast of St. Mionar. the 


“ Arch Angel yearly.” —Release by the Duke to Sir George 
Carteret, July 29, 1674—Leaming and Spicer, 48. 

“The present Proprietors, who derive their respective 
** Titles to their several Shares and Proportions of the 
* soil of those Provinces by sEVERAL MEAN CONVEYANOES 
** from and under the before mentioned Grant to the Hark 
“of Perth, and other Persons, to whom tus Dvuxe oF 
** YorK HAD IMMEDIATELY CONVEYED THE 8AME,” etc. —Rée- 
port of the Board of Trade to the Lords Justices, October 
2, 1701.—Leaming and Spicer, 604. 

* * “ Anp Waereas the Estate, Interest, Right, and 
“ Title of the said James Duke of York, in and to the 
* Provinces of Hast Jersey and West Jersey, Part of the 
‘Premises by the said recited Letters granted, are by 
“ wean Conveyanors and Assurances in the Law, come 
“unto and vested in or claimed amongst others by Sir 
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the Duke, as the Mesne Lord, and the Pro- 
prietor or Proprietors of East-Jersey, as the 
sub-tenant or sub-tenants, in their intercourse 
in this matter, were governed solely by the 
feudal law of tenures, as it was recognized in 
England, in 1674; and that the questions 
arising from that intercourse must be consider- 
ed by us in the light of that system, not in 
that of the system which now prevails in the 
United States, 

We have showed, Turrp.y, that in the in- 
terpretation of the several instruments of con- 
veyance, whether that of the King to the 
Duke or those, respectively, of the Duke to 
Sir George Carteret, the younger, and _ the 
Twenty-four Proprietors, the tiue “intent and 
“meaning” of the parties thereto must con- 
trol; and that the meaning, to-day, of terms 
employed therein, wherein it conflicts with the 


former, must be peremptorily rejected; and | 


we have reconciled the apparent inconsistency 
in the description of the premises, in the 


Duke’s conveyances—that inconsistency which | 


has baffled the ingenuity and learning of more 
than one Boundary Commission and led astray 


others beside Mr. Whitehead—by producing | 


the most indisputable evidence, that, for many 


years, both before and aiter the date of Sir | 


George’s Lease of East Jersey, the Hudson- 
river was generally considered, both by the 
Dutch and the English, as flowing on both 
sides of Staten-island, and emptying into “ the 
“main Sea,” at Sandy-hook. 

The establishment of these very important 


facts, by abundant and incontrovertible testi- | 


mony, has removed all doubts which may have 
existed previously, concerning the exact mean- 


ing of the words which were employed by the | 


Duke to describe the eastern boundary of East 
Jersey; and, in the light of this testimony, no 
portion of that boundary now remains in ob- 
scurity. From Little-Egg Harbor, northward, 
to the mouth of ‘ Hudson’s river,” at the north- 
ernmost point of Sandy-hook, ‘the main Sea” 
was made its limit; thence, ‘‘ Hudson’s river,” 
whether locally known as “ Godyn’s Bay,” or 
the “Kill van Col,” or the North River, was 
named as its easternmost boundary; and the 
waters of the Hudson, as the Duke and Sir 
George mutually understood the term, from “ for- 
“ty-one Degrees of Latitude,” southward to 
Sandy-hook, whether on the East or the West 
side of Staten-island, remained, unconveyed, 
in the uudisputed ‘and legal possession of the 


‘“*Thomas Lane, Paul Dominique.” [and others) ‘‘ the 
os ee Proprietors thereof, and they also have claimed, 
“ by virtue of the said Letters Patents and mzaw Convey- 
* anozs, to exercise.” etc.—Articles of Surrender of their 


ht of Government, by the Proprietors o 


goctenies Ri 
pril 15, 17083—Leaming and Spicer, 612, 61 


‘ew Jersey, 


Duke, as waters of his Province of New York. 

This reconciliation otf modern terms with 
those which were employed by the Duke, in 
his description of the eastern bounds of the 
premises conveyed to Sir George Carteret and 
accepted by the latter, also explains the reason 
that Staten-island was not considered a part of 
East Jersey, when, in 1682-838, the Assembly of 
that Province first divided its territory into 
Counties; and, in the light of this testimony, 
it is no longer necessary to discuss the question, 
as was done by the Boundary Commissioners, 
in 1807,* whether or not the Kill van Col may 
be properly considered as “the main Sea!” At 
the same time, the much talked-of forbearance 
of New Jersey, in not taking possession of 
| Staten-island, as a part of her territory, like 
other borrowed finery with which, from time 
to time, her injudicious advocates have be- 
decked her, fell to the ground; and she stood 
before the world, as she still stands, in all her 
naked deformity, as much an object of general 
contempt, save to the few who habitually min- 
| ister to her abominations, as Suffolk’s “ Lean- 
| “faced Envy, in her loathsome Cave.” 

The unpleasant duty which devolved upon 
us, On the appearance of Mr. Whitehead’s Re- 
joinder, having thus been briefly and imperfect- 
ly discharged, we confidently leave the entire 
subject in the hands of the learned gentleman 
who opened the discussion and with the Court 
to whose judgment it has been officially sub- 
mitted. H. B. D. 

MorrisaniA, N, Y., January 20th, 1866. 


VIll.—4A LETTER TO HENRY B. DAWSON, 


By GENERAL JOHN CocHRANE, ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL OF New York. 


New York, March 12, 1866. 
Henry B. Dawson, Esq. : 

My Dear Str: The conclusion of your re- 
joinder to Mr. Whitehead’s criticisms on the 
New Jersey Boundary question, presents to me 
a fitting opportunity for brief comment. It, 
perhaps, has not been forgotton that the attention 
of this gentleman was first bestowed upon a 
paper which I had the honor of reading before 
the New York Historical Society, and from which 
the line of the subsequent controversy proceeded. 
It was not my fortune to be within the State dur- 
ing the continuing publication of his strictures, 
nor at their termination. But, had I have been, 
I do not think that my judgment would have 
altered the determination of chance, and still 


* New Jersey Commissioners to New York Commissione 
ers, Sept. 80, 1807, and reply of the latter, Oct. 2, 1807; 
the former to the latter, Oct. 8, 1807, and two replies of 
the latter, Oct. 5, 1807. Bee, also, Representation of the 
Commissioners of New Jersey to the Legislature, spoens- 

| ed to the Governor’s Message, Feb. 28, 1 page 60. 
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there, probably, would have been no reply, by 
me, to Mr. Whitechead’s answer. All will under- 
stand the reason ; but, perhaps, those only famil- 
iar with the usages of forensic discussion will 
appreciate the method. Whenever, to an open- 
ing argument, an impotent answer is submitted, 
it is not customary to vex the judicial ear with 
‘*damnable iteration.” I could not perceive 
that, at any point, my reasoning had either been 
invaded by facts or disturbed by argument. 
Where there was nothing to reply to, therefore, 
silence, I thought, was obviously appropriate. 
The personal diatribes with which Mr. White- 
head encumbered the profuse track of his narra- 
tive, were probably intended, as the bully intends 
his forced grin, for his backers—a sort of signal 
of confidence in his own muscle, and of speedy 
disaster to that of his opponent. I certainly 
could not object to this sardonic playfulness of 
the gentleman, albeit a little in detraction of 
the dignity which should invest the grave his- 
torian of a State. I used charity, and pardoned, 
to the amiable weakness of the author, the vanity 
which mistook for argument, his unhappy ef- 
forts in the character of a bel-esprit. Yet, 
among these vagaries, I remember some which, 
I am thinking, should be restrained, if not de- 
nounced. 

The objector, something to be sure, in Ercles’ 
vein, solemnly demands why the Attorney-gen- 
eral of New York should threaten New Jersey 
with a judicial disturbance of the Treaty of 1884, 
between the two States? Had he sufficiently 
desisted from his fantastic gambols to peruse 
the paper he was answering, the objector would 
not have failed to read: ‘‘As I think, she” 
[New York] “‘ unwisely, in 1834, parted with a 
** moiety of her right of access to maratime 
‘“wealth. Zhe irrevocable past I would not seek 
‘* to reclaim ; but, surely, its lessons should en- 
‘‘ graft in the future, vigilance, wisdom, and 
“resolution.” But the error was not only essen- 
tial to his consistency ; it was required to inspire 
a loftier flight. Hear him: ‘‘ surely an attempt 
**to disturb the amicable relations existing be- 
** tween the two States, by suggestions of the kind 
** put forth by Mr. Cochrane, cannet but be con- 
‘* sidered as impolitic, unjust, and unwarranted 
‘“by any circumstances of the time.” And, 
who, Mr. Whitehead, has made this. attempt to 
disturb those amicable relations, if not the State 
which you assay to champion? Can the blear 
optics of this gentleman really have addressed the 

e he was controverting? or else, what opac- 
ity of intellect or malady of understanding 
could have obscured or perverted these words, 
plainly impressed upon it: ‘‘ Yet, the State of 
**New Jersey, contending that the Main Sea 
** flows only without Sandy Hook, asszrrs, by 
‘*an extension thereto of the centre] dividing 
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‘line, a right to the southerly one-half of the 
** Lower-Bay of New York, inclusive of a sub- 
‘*stantive section of the ship-channel to the har- 
‘*bor of New York.” This assertion, couched 
in judicial process, reposes within the Federal 
Courts, encouraged and supported by New Jer- 
sey, the aggressor, and resisted by New York, 
simply, in self-defence. Yet, lumbered with 
ignorance, the objector, staggering, treads on- 
ward thus his blundering way: ‘‘ The length of 
‘‘this review precludes any discussion of the 
‘*terms of the agreement of 1833-4, fixing the 
‘* boundaries as they now are. Although so in- 
‘* considerately denounced by Mr. Cochrane, they 
‘will be found on examination to have been 
‘¢ framed in a spirit of anxious solicitude to put 
‘Can end forever to the disputes between the 
‘* two States, the concessions being, for the most 
‘“‘ part, made by New Jersey; and it is hoped, 
‘*that neither by word nor deed, may the good 
‘‘ understanding then arrived at, be disturbed.” 

“Framed in a spirit of anxious solicitude 
“to put an end forever to the disputes between 
“the two States!” Then, why does New Jer- 
sey, now, lay claim to the ship-channel of New 
York ? 

“The concessions being for the most part 
“made by New Jersey!” If so, why does New 
Jersey now, lay claim to the ship-channel of 
New York? 

“And it is to be hoped that by neither 
“word nor deed, may the good understanding 
“then arrived at be disturbed!” Then why 
does New Jersey now lay claim to the ship- 
channel of New York ? 

Fie, Mr. Whitehead! Mendacity only could 
sustain, in your ultimate paragraph, the man 
cognizant of the facts. But, let forbearance 
rule the doubt into a charitable belief that you 
are as ignorant as the exigencies of your repu- 
tation require you to be. 

The author who aspires to the oracular rage, 
is presumed, at least, to have sought the in- 
spiration of truth. But what reliance can he 
expect, whose premises are founded in ignor- 
ance and whose conclusions are hecatombs of 
massacred facts. When Mr. Whitehead next 
ascends the tripod, it may be hoped that he 
will recall a few of the rudiments of author- 
ship. May he remember that the system of 
dialectics which disregards facts is apt to 
enshroud ifs disciples with confusion; while 
that which opposes them is stricken with the 
decay which infects falsehood. Above all, may 
he remember, whenever, hereafter, it shall be 
his fortune to sustain the encounter of proposi- 
tions of great pith and moment, that the armor 
of controversy is constructed of argument, and 
that its weapon is truth; that neither will the 
one be strengthened by distempered invective, 


nowt 
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nor the other be sharpened by personal abuse. 
And now, Mr. Dawson, it occurs to me that 
I may revert to the proposition from which 


this controversy arose, As originally submitted | 
by me, it is: ‘THAT THE WATERS BETWEEN | 


“SraTEn IsLAND AND NEw JERSEY, THE KILL 
‘““van CoL, THE SOUND, AND RARITAN Bay, 
“OR BY WHATEVER OTHER BAPTISMAL NAMES 
“THEY, OR THEIR PARTS MAY HAVE BEEN, OR 
“ARE NOW DESIGNATED, TOGETHER WITH ALL 
“THE WATERS WHICH LAVE STATEN IsLAND 
“ SHORES, WERE, FROM THE PERIOD OF THEIR 
“DISCOVERY, KNOWN AND ACCEPTED, AND 
“SHOULD PROPERLY NOW BE CONSIDERER, THE 
“WATERS OF Hupson’s RIVER.” 

An easy dissection renders conspicuously 
plain that the predicate of “all the waters 
“which lave Staten Island shores,” is, that 
they “ were, from the period of their discovery, 
“known and accepted” as “the waters of 
“‘Hudson’s River;” and that they should, 
therefore, “ properly, now,” be so considered, it 
is equally plain, is the corollary, or inference 
claimed from that theorem. In simpler terms, 


the proposition may be thus stated: “ Because 
“ all the waters which lave Staten Island shores 
““were, from the period of their discovery, 
“known and accepted as the waters of Hud- 
“son’s River,” therefore, “should they proper- 


“ly now be corsidered the waters of the Hud- 
“son River.” 

A series of historical proofs, chronologically 
adduced to the support of the premise, that 
these waters were, from their discovery, known 
as the waters of the Hudson River, enabled me, 
in the paper which I read, thus to conclude: 
“‘T may now, I trust, be permitted to think that 
“the proposition submitted, that ail the waters 
‘‘ which surround Staten Island, are the waters 
‘‘ of the Hudson, stands substantiated by abund- 
“ant proof.” 

You will perceive, Mr. Dawson, that, by no 
other process than that of sinister inference, 
could the language be distorted, which so per- 
emptorily restricts enquiry to the historical 
record and so specifically limits the proof to 
the question of historical identity. Recall 
now, if you please, Mr. Whitehead’s dogmatic 
assertion, that “not A Drop of the water of the 
“” Hudson, flows through the passage between 
“Staten Island and the main;” and answer, if 
you know, among the canons of criticism, any 
that does not deride such an answer to the 
proposition, that, from their discovery, the 
waters of the Hudson were reputed to encircle 
Staten Island round about to the sea, or, that 
does not remit its author to the penalties with 
which it is charged. If I remember, this re- 
markable answer is preceded by as remarkable 
aspecimen of drowned metaphor. “A con- 





“course of watery particles” “jostle” “ de- 
“ tachments of watery hosts;” fluvial “ columns 
“of the Passaic and the Hackensack” inter- 
mingle with “hosts of the Hudson;” and 
“ battalions ” and “ flank movements,” “ rendez- 
“vous” and “scouting-parties,” figure, altern- 
ately, in the tides of the Col, as securely as on 
a stricken field. Admirable as was the ‘feat 
which plucked, drippingly, these marine flow- 
ers of rhetoric, their martial vigor is not un- 
naturally suggestive of something like liquid 
inspirations; and the metaphor, however criti- 
cised, should not, therefore, be thought mized, 
which so appropriately reels before an answer, 
visibly laboring with a Dror too much. 

But, by what proof, is it assumed that this 
‘* physical fact ” is ‘‘ established beyond contro- 
**versy?” Whose the authority, by which 
rivers run and the ocean stream inflects? None 
being conceded, either the question stands ad- 
journed, or Mr. Whitehead’s assertion is conclu- 
sively authentic. I had heard that Mr. White- 
head is a historian. You, Mr. Dawson, have 
recently exposed his licentious intimacy with 
maps. But, indeed, I had not heard that the 
learned gentleman is also Hydrographer in or- 
dinary to the State of New Jersey. Yet, he 
speaks as one with authority. But, let it pass, 
and allow me to suppose that the waters of the 
Hudson do not, in fact, diverge, westward, 
through the Kills, in their passage to the ocean 
—can you perceive that the proposition, that 
the waters of the Kills, outward to the Sea, 
were, from their discovery, recorded in history 
and written on charts, the waters of Hudson’s 
River, is at all affected by the supposition? As 
well might it be cluimed, that, because it is as- 
certained that the turbid waters of the Missouri 
invade and usurp the channel of the Mississippi, 
from the confluence of these rivers, therefore, 
the river whose mouths form the Delta, at the 
Gulf, was never understood to be the Mississippi, 
but was always known as the Missouri. Not- 
withstanding the material identity of the waters, 
in the seaward channel below the rivers’ junc- 
tion, with those of the Missouri, not only has no 
doubt ever been entertained that they were des- 
ignated and known as the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, but, at this very day, the map would be 
scouted in the schools, which inscribed the river, 
below St. Louis, with the name Missouri. 

But, Ihave too long, my dear Mr. Dawson, 
been diverted from the purpose with which I 
addressed you. It is needless that I should ex- 
press the interest with which I have perused the 
results of your historical explorations, or that 
Ishould convey to you the gratification experi- 
enced by the consequent confirmation of my 
opinions. The proofs adduced by me were, in 
their number, of thaf character, which, in my 
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judgment, located, unalterably, an historical fact. 
Though aware, then, of others, and that further 
researches could not but accommodate my prop- 
osition, thus conclusively demonstrated, yet, I 
was pleased to commit to your superior means 
and opportunities, the labor of excavating the 
deposits of Colonial history and of drawing 
from their recesses its dimmed documents. The 
fitting commentary on your ability is the success 
which has crowned it. You have rescued from 
the obscurity of encroaching time, the authentic 
monuments of forgotten events: you have elicit- 
ed from oblivion the perishing memerials of a 


vanishing age: you have exhumed the judicial | 


decrees and disclosed the Orders in Council 


which affect interests and guide opinions: you | 


have prolonged to our generation, the remem- 


brance of the learning and the rectitude of a form- | 


er day. Where fallacy obtruded, you baffled it : 
where mutilation marred, you exposed it: where 
error usurped, you conquered it. 


I may be permitted to hope that these fruits | 


will not be misapplied. They are History, and 
they belong to Truru. 
shalled the way to this exposition of facts. Its 
inception was in the defence of the interests of 
the State of New York, at the tribunal of a Fed- 
eral Court, where they had been summoned, 
upon high question made by the State of New 
Jersey. Whatever the individual asperities of 
controversy, precipitated by the depraved vigor 
of unprovoked personal assault, the attempt to 
engraft them upon two great States not only is 
to be deprecated as injurious, but may be regard- 
ed as futile. 

New York and New Jersey, when yet two 
hundred years have passed, as near two hundred 
years have gone, of mutual discord and contest, 
will survive, then, as now, prosperous, great and 
free—respected by all, respecting each other. 
Then, when the actors in this passing scene shall 
have expended their brief breath and their life 
be summed with them that sleep, their petty 
passions and their joys, their little griefs and 
their hopes, will long have descended into the 
universal tomb : but, still mighty and powerful 
will continue New York and New Jersey—moth- 
er and daughter—enduring, and as durable as 
the waters which divide them. 

Iam, Very Truly, Yours, 
JOHN CocHRANE. 


IX.—A POSTSCRIPT, 
By Henry B, Dawson. 


Within the past week or two, the New Jer- 
sey Historical Society has published the second 
art of Volume X. of its Proceedings, embrac- 
ing a record of its doings at its Meetings, held 
on, the eighteenth of May, 1865, and on the 
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eighteenth of January, 1866—the only Meet- 
ings of that body during the past fifteen 
months. 

In the Minutes of the last-mentioned Meet- 
ing, as published in that official work, (page 
72,) appears the following : Sesh 

“Mr. Whitehead stated that, since the last 
“meeting of the Society, he had felt called 
“ upon, as its Secretary, to engage in the detence 
“of the State, against the effect of unjust im- 
“‘putations and erroneous statements in rela- 
“tion to the water boundaries between it and 
“New York, by replying to several published 
“ articles, circulated among prominent gentle- 
“men of that State interested in historical 
“subjects. The discussion had taken a wide 
“range, and had excited some attention, from 
“the evident desire, manifested in some quar- 
“ters, to create dissatisfaction with the boun- 
“daries, as established by the inter-State 
‘*treaty or agreement of 1833, He had placed 
“a copy of the various articles in the Library, 
“for the information and use of the members. 

“Mr. W. Rutherford moved that the papers 
“written by Mr. Whitehead on the subject, be 
“referred to the Committee on Publications, 
“with @ view to their being published in the 
“ Proceedings of the Society. 

“ Judge Field, from the Cuair, stated that he 
‘had read the articles with great interest, and 
“considered them eminently worthy of preser- 
“vation in the form proposed, embodying, as 
“they did, a large amount of information on 
“the topics involved. He made some interest- 
“ing statements respecting the course of New 
“York, in past years, in relation to the Bound- 
“ary question, particularly in regard to the 
“objections of that State to refer the matters 
“of difference to the Supreme Court, a refer- 
“ence which, if now made, he was satisfied 
“would result more favorably for New Jersey 
“than had the commission of 18338. 

“After some further remarks from Messrs. 
“Hayes and Alofsen, Mr. Rutherford’s motion 
“was adopted.” 

This publication adds new interest to the dis- 
cussion ; and, to some extent, at least, it changes 
the character of what was supposed to have been 
Mr. Whitehead’s papers. 

Iustead of William A. Whitehead, it seems 
that it was the New Jersey Historical Society 
who Reviewed General Cochrane’s paper and Re- 
joined to my Review ; and it now appears that it 
was The New Jersey Historical Society, through 
its official organ, instead of the gentleman who 
is the able execntive officer of the New Jersey 
Railroads—so well known to the world and at 
Trenton—which removed ancient landmarks, 
mutilated ancient records, made its opponents 
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say what they never uttered, and refused to con- 
sider, or even to recognize, the teachings of that 
history of which it inconsistently pretends to be 
the conservator and best friend. 

Mr. Whitehead will receive, therefore, my 
most humble apology for all that I have said of 
him and of what I supposed to be his words and 
actions, in the conduct of this discussion ; and I 
desire the shameless Secretary and the Society 
which, as such Secretary, he represented, in oppo- 
sition to Messrs. Cochrane and Brodhead and 
myself, to bear the burden of the shame 
which, it seems, belongs exclusively to them. 

With this information before me, it no longer 
appears strange that The New dersey Historical 
Society, in its corporate capacity, should enter 
this well-fought field ; nor is the re-production 
of what was supposed to be Mr. Whitehead’s 
papers, among the Proceedings of that Society, 
as strange as it seemed to be, before this tract 
fell into my hands. The Secretary reported his 
official action to the Sociéty, as every agent 
should report to his principal, and the Society 
recognized the propriety of its Secretary’s con- 
duct, as measured by the Jersey standard—not 
without some debate, however, if the Proceed- 
ings speak truly—by ordering (‘‘ requesting ” is 
the New Jersey term) the republication, in eaten- 
so,of what purported to be the Secretary’s papers, 
as printed in The Gazette. 

On the surface, all this seems to be fair to all 
concerned, and strictly honorable. It is proper, 
however, that the world should know—what a 
large portion of it does not yet know—that the 
Corresponding Secretary and The New Jersey 
Historical Society are almost synonymous terms ; 
and that when ‘‘ William A. Whitehead, Corres- 
** ponding Secretary,” shall cease to exist, the 
recording angel will speedily enter the adjourn- 
ment, sine die, of “‘ The New Jersey Historical 
** Society.” Indeed every intelligent Jerseyman 
knows that, in its literary relations, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary carries the Society in his 
breeches pocket, as a plaything with which to 
amuse the fancies and to pander to the selfishness 
of that fag-end of feudalism. known as ‘‘ The 
‘¢ Proprietors of East-Jersey ;” and the greater 
number of the solid men of the State, by steadily 
refusing to contribute to its means for doing mis- 
chief, even the annual pittance ofStwo dollars, 
which the Society so imploringly solicits, pro- 
claim aloud how little confidence they repose 
either in it or its Secretary, and how little respect 
is due, either to the one orthe other, from any 
one who has any respect for himself.* 





* The statements contained in this paragraph have 
been made on information voluntarily communicated to 
me by a townsman of Mr. Whitehead, and one of the 
most distinguished members of The New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society. 


There is no doubt that the discomfited Secre- 
tary appreciates what purports to be the recorded: 
approval of the Society; but no soothsayer is 
required to foretell, that u professed historian 
who habitually disregards the evidence of the 
records of by-gone ages, when it fails to sustain 
his corrupt designs, and who boldly mutilates 
those records in order to fit them to his own in- 
ventions, can find very little benefit in the sup- 
port of a Society, the record of whose official 
action is blurred with the evidence of an offence 
not less heinous than that from the effect of 
which that Secretary is now suffering. 

As I have said, however, THE New JERSEY 
Historica Socrety has “requested” what 
purports to bea re-publication of its Secretary’s 
official articles on “The New Jersey Boundary,” 
which originally appeared in Z'he [Yonkers] 
Gazette ; and the Secretary appears to have 
complied with that “request,” so called, in 
the printed Proceedings to which reference has 
been made, 

No one who is acquainted with either the 
Society or its Secretary, however, will suppose, 
for a moment, that, on the subject under dis- 
cussion, either the one or the other can honestly 
be honest; and there will be no wonder, there- 
fore, in any direction, when it is known that 
both continue to travel in the well-worn rut of 
Jersey duplicity and dishonesty. 

How nearly the official reprint, in the 
pamphlet now before me, is a re-production of 
the two papers which the Secretary, as such, 
wrote for The Gazette, and how much he has 
honored the truth fof history or preserved the 
integrity of his authorities, in this renewed 
official effort, will be seen from the following : 

I. The volume is illustrated with a Map 
of the waters surrounding Staten Island, FROM 
THE U. 8S. Coast Survey SkeTcH Map oF 
1861, on which prominently appear two 
dotted lines, one extending from the ocean, 
through the Narrows, to Bedloe’s Island, mark- 
ed, “ Line of Hudson's River and the Main Sea ;” 
the other extending from a peint on the last 
mentioned line, which is midway between 
Sandy Hook and Coney Island, through the 
middle of the Lower Bay, the Sound, and the 
Kill van Col, to the same line, at a point oppo- 
site to Yellow Hook, in New York Harbor, 
and marked “ Line conceded by New Jersey in 
“ 1833.” 

My knowledge of the proclivities of the New 
Jersey Historical Society and its Secretary, in 
| their dealings with Maps of the “ waters sur- 
| rounding Staten Island” and its vicinity, 
led me to look with suspicion on this, purport- 
ing to have proceeded from Federal sources ; 
and I fancied that the same fingers which, in 
' 1846, had mutilated the Map of Van der 











Donck, for the promotion of New Jersey’s 
cupidity,* had also left evidence of a similar 
manipulation of the Map before me, probably 
for exactly similar purposes. I knew no reason 
for considering that the Society was entitled to 
my confidence, in any statement which it might 
make, on any subject, while its shameful falsi- 
fication of the records, on the subject under 
examination, twenty years ago, remained un- 
atoned for, and while the same empirical 
“historian ” which then held the controlling 
power in its councils still uses its name and 
supposed influence as props to his own ground- 
less pretensions to authorial respectability. 

I was led, therefore, to turn to the original 
of The U. 8. Coast Survey Sketch Map of 
1861, “from” which the New Jersey His- 
torical Society would have the readers of its 
Proceedings suppose that this Map of the 
waters surrounding Staten Island, with its 
“Line of Hudson’s River and the Main Sea,” 
and its “Line conceded by New Jersey, in 1833,” 
had been faithfully extracted; and I would 
that all who shall read this could follow me in 
the comparison of the two. 

Like its re-publication, in 1846, of what 
a to be a section of the van der Donck 

ap, this re-publication, under its authority, 
of what purports to be a section of The U. 8. 
Ooast Survey Sketch Map of 1861, 18 AN IMPU- 
DENT FORGERY; and the Society at whose 
“request” it was prepared and by whom it 
was published, in issuing it, has added nothing 
whatever to its reputation for integrity. Neither 
4n The U. 8. Coast Survey Sketch Map of 1861, 
nor in any other map or publication, have the 
United States, or any other body or individual — 
unless New Jersey or some one in her behalf— 
ever issued such a Map as this; and the inscrip- 
tion on the latter, “ From the U. 8. Coast Sur- 
“vey Sketch Map of 1861,” was evidently 
placed there by the Secretary of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, as such, for the purpose of 
DECEIVING the readers of the Proceedings with a 
pretence that the Coast Survey had officially 
recognized his preteaded “Line of Hudson’s 
“River and the Main Sea” and “Line con- 
“ceded by New Jersey, in 1838.” This would 
have been equivalent to a recognition, by the 
Federal authorities, of all the impudent pre- 
tensions of that State and of all the falsehoods 
by which the Secretary and the Society have 
attempted to bolster up those pretensions ; but, 
unfortunately for the character of the Society 
and that of its Secretary, the Coast Survey has 


* Reference is made here to the omission from the copy 
of asection of the van der Donck Map, pnblished by the 
New Jersey Historical Society, in the first volume of its 
Collections, of that eminent Dutch Historian's testimony 
that the mouth of the Hudson is at Sandy Hook. 
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never run such lines, nor has it ever traced them 
on any of its Maps. 

II. But it is not alone in the Map which il- 
lustrates it, that this Part of the Society’s 
Proceedings is made to misrepresent the great 
historic truths which are involved in this con- 
troversy. 

1. On page 52 of this work, the Secretary 
stated, deliberately, that the opinions which 
were entertained in England respecting the 
locality in question, in the days of Charles and 
James, were derived from the celebrated Carte 
Figurative and similar maps, all of which he 
truly represented as unmistakably showing 
that the River Mauritius (now Hudson) as it 
washed the margin of Manhattan Island, and 
enlarging thence its course to the ocean, swell- 
ed into an expansive bay, which enclosed 
Staten Island and passed, at Sandy Hook, into 
the main sea. 

The Secretary subsequently learned that this 
admission of the truth concerning ‘ The 
‘‘ opinions entertained in England respecting the 
“locality ” in question, was an admission of an 
element which would destroy his inventions 
concerning New Jersey’s boundaries; that the 
“intent and meaning” of the Duke and Sir 
George Carteret, the former in making the 
Grant and the latter in accepting it, can be 
best ascertained by a reference to “the opinions 
“ entertained in England respecting the locali- 
“ty ;” and he, at once, expunged it from the 
copies which he reported to the Society and pub- 
lished in its Proceedings. It was evidently no 
part of his official business, nor did it seem to 
be any part of the Society’s purpose, to regard 
the truth with any favor, when it conflicted 
with the pretensions of “The Proprietors of 
“ East Jersey ;” and, even in the apartments of 
a “ Historical Society,” so called, a, so called 
“historian” gravely smothered a historical 
truth, because it clashed with the lawless pre- 
tensions of an ancient relic of American feud- 
alism. 

2. In a Note, appended to page 121 of the 
Society’s re-print, the Secretary has attempted 
to parry the blow whlch, on pages 94-97, 236- 
239, of this work, I inflicted on his argument, 
by referring to his emphatic endorsement of 
the Ogilby Map and to his carefully-considered 
description of its evident effect on the minds 
of the King, the Duke, and Sir George Carter- 
et, when the original Grants of New Jersey 
were made and accepted, in 1674; and his de- 
fence is, that its value consisted only in the fact 
that it corroborated the views of the Jersey Com- 
missioners of 1769, concerning the position of the 
North-western point of the Colony of New Jer- 
sey: asif the influence of the authoritative 
Map and Statement of the Cosmographer to 
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the King, in forming opinions concerning the 
North-western point ‘of the disputed Boundary, 
was more perceptible and more important than 
it was in forming those concerning the Hastern 
portion of the same Boundary, in effecting 
which this Map not only concurred with Visch- 
er’s and van der Donck’s, but with the state- 
ment of every writer of that period, who refer- 
red to the subject, in detail. 

Again: the Secretary has alluded only to 
Mr. Ogilby’s Map: it is evident, from his en- 
tire silence on the subject, that he DARED NOT 
meet that gentleman’s Warrative, in the text of 
the authoritative work, with which, as the 
King’s Cosmographer, he sapped the founda- 
dations of the sophistries employed by the 
corrupt advocates of the pretensions to Staten 
Island, of the Colony and State of .New Jersey ; 
and indicated, in unmistakeble terms, what 
was the exact meaning of the words of the 
Charter of 1674. 

“The truth of history” demanded, from the 
Society and its Secretary, a candid and faith- 
Jul examination of this important branch of 
the subject; but, as the pretensions of “ The 
“Proprietors of East Jersey” might suffer 
from such an examination, and as the supposed 
interests of the “ Proprietors” were evidently 
more important to the Society and its Secretary 
than was the truth of history, the claims of 
the latter were speedily and silently dismissed, 
and the pretensions of the former were paraded, 
anew, with all the insolence which has so much 
distinguished the Secretary and the Society 
which he represents. 

8. On the same page of the Society’s reprint 
of its Seeretary’s papers (page 121), a Note is 
devoted to a defence of the Society, against my 
charge of an improper mutilation of the van 
der Donck Map of 1656, in the First volume of 
its published Collections, in order that the 
mouth of the Hudson, as delineated thereon, 
at Sandy Hook, might be concealed, and the 
pretensions of New Jersey promoted; and 
what, kind reader, do you suppose, was the 
ground of the defence? Simply, the settlement 
of a portion of the boundary, IN ANOTHER PART 
OF THE LINE, by the inter-State Treaty of 1883. 

In view of the issue, in 1846, by The New 
Jersey Historical Society, of @ MuTILATED Map 
of this particular locality, professing to be van 
der Donck’s, and, in 1866, of a rorcED Map of 
the same locality, professing to be the United 
States Coast Survey’s, the reader will probably 
judge correctly, when he supposes that the local- 
ity must be an important one; that Ney Jersey de- 
sires to exercise sume control over it which it can- 
not now legally do; and that, like other desper- 
adoes in other desperate cases, she is not very_par- 
ticular in her selection of the means by which she 
Hist. Maga. Vou. VIII. 22. 
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seeks to secure her ill-concealed purposes. He 
will probably be very nearly correct, also, when 
he assigns, as a reason for the Secretary’s impor- 
tant defence of that despicable fraud, the fact 
that, Jersey-man as he is, that officious official 
could find no better excuse. 

The inter-State Treaty of 1833, as a justifica- 
tion of the New Jersey Historical Society’s mut- 
ILATION of van der Donck’s Map of 1656 ! What 
forger would not be a Jerseyman, or seek a Jer- 
sey apologist ? 

4. On page 126, the Secretary seeks, also, in 
another Note, to parry the blow inflicted by him- 
self, unwittingly, on his own mutilated version 
of the Act of the Assembly of East Jersey, of 
March, 1682-3, for the division of that Province 
into Counties, by the publication of a Map, also 
by himsely, on which he properly placed Consta- 
ble’s Hook at the entrance of Newark bay. 

I do not think it necessary to disturb the Sec- 
retary’s meditations on this subject, as he is 
merely settling with himself and his Principals 
which horn of the dilemma he and they shall 
take ; and either will be found sufficiently un- 
comfortable. 

The letter of the original Act of March, 1682— 
83, when compared with Mr. Whitehead’s and 
the Society’s version of it, will indicate the ex- 
tent and character of their mutilation of that 
ancient record; and the words of the original 
Statute, defining the boundaries of Bergen-coun- 
ty, compared with Mr. Whitehead’s Map, as of 
1682, will indicate what was then considered 
‘* Hudson’s river,” even by the Assembly of New 
Jersey. 

The Secretary’s attempt to bolster up his and 
the Society’s mutilation of the Act is exposed 
by the terms of the Act itselfi—Leaming and 
Spicer, 229—; his attempt to impeach the integri- 
ty of his own Map is met and exposed by George 
Scot’s Model of The Government Of the Province 
Of Hast-New-Jersey in America, Edit. Edin- 
burg, 1685, page 189, and by Smith’s History of 
Nova-Cesaria, or New Jersey, Ed. Burlington, 
N. J., 1765, page 160; both of which are rec- 
ognized anthorities on the subject, everywhere : 
the Secretary and the Society my choose, for 
themselves, therefore, the particular point on 


which they shall impale themselves. They must 


either admit the truth, as displayed by the Act 
and their own Map, at the expense of their nar- 
rative,— Whitehead’s East-Jersey under the Pro- 
prictary Governments, 97,—or they must deny 
the well-established facts, as the Secretary has 
attempted to do, at the expense of both their 
Map and their characters for veracity. The se- 
lection belongs only to them. 

5. On page 129, the Secretary makes a great 
display of the fact that an ignorant map-color- 
ist, in Germany, a hundred years ago, “‘ colored 
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‘* Staten Island with the same tint he gives New 
‘* Jersey; ”’ and he gravely parades that, as an 
evidence to sustain his ideas of both the Ger- 
man’s ‘‘ sense” and of his own and New Jersey’s 
nonsense. 

Why did not the Secretary also tell the addi- 
tional fact, which is equally true, that this 


**sensible”” German map-colorer also colored | 


Manhattan Island ‘ with the same tint he gives 
‘* New Jersey;” and reason therefrom, as he 
reasoned concerning Staten Island, that Manhat- 
tan, also, was consequently a part of the State 
of New Jersey? Was he afraid that New York 
might reverse his movement, and put in a claim 


to the whole of his ‘‘ native State,” as a depen- | 


dency on Manhattan, on the ground of a same- 


ness of color; or did he merely desire to employ | 
the ‘‘sense” of this German print-colorer to | 


conceal the real shallowness of his State’s pre- 
tenses to Staten Island and the shift to which 
he was put for evidence to sustain those pretens- 
es, even before his own associates ¢ 

6. On pages 18%, 133, of the Society’s vol- 
ume, the Secretary, also, in a Note, has reiter 
ated his former misrepresentation of Sir William 
Jones’s decision; and he has pompously paraded 
Noah Webster, James Grahame, George Bancroft, 
and Isaac 8. Mulford, on jalse issues, to shield 
himself from my charge concerning the true one. 

I was, however, perfectly sensible of the mean- 
ing of the word, ‘‘ jurisdiction,” without Mr. 
Webster’s help ; and I am just as capable of un- 
derstanding the meaning of Sir William Jones’s 
words, as are Messrs. Grahame, Bancroft, and 
Mulford. 

I said that Sir William Jones had been falsi- 
fied by the Secretary of the New Jersey Histor- 
ical Society ; and the Secretary, instead of joining 
issue with me and attempting to disprove the 
charge, has gravely raised a new issue, and lets 
the old one go by default. 

I renew the charge, therefore, that the New 


Jersey Historical Society, through its Secretary, | 
misrepresents Sir William Jones, by making him 
say, in his ‘‘ Decision,” what he did not say, if | 


we may believe the original, as published by Mr. 


Brodhead ; and I invite that distinguished body | 


to disprove the charge, if it can do so. 


7. On page 145 of the Society’s volume, the | 


the Secretary, also in a Note, staggers against my 
exposition of the shallowness of his pretensions 


concerning the right to Port-privileges of the | 
city of Perth-Amboy; and he blindly assumes | 
that those rights, had they ever existed, were | 


simply general ‘‘ governmental rights,” granted 
to the Proprietors and surrendered by them, in 
1702. 

The Secretary knows, as well as I, the entire 
groundlessness of this argument. If Perth-Am- 
boy ever possessed the rights, under the Crown, 
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of a Port of Entry, neither the Proprietors of 
East Jersey nor the King, nor both combined, 
could have deprived her of that franchise ; and 
he knows, also—and he would say so if he wore 
any other livery than that of ‘‘The Proprietors 
‘* of East Jersey "—that the reason that the Pro- 
prietors continued to pray fer the privileges of a 
Port, was the fact that roe KiNG HAD STEADILY 
REFUSED TO GRANT ANY SUCH PRIVILEGES, BOTH 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE PROPRIETORS SURREN- 
DERED THEIR ‘‘ PRETENDED” RIGHTS OF GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE PROVINCE. 

If the Secretary and the Society do not know 
the extent of ‘‘a governmental right” to con- 
trol, or abridge, or annul, A FRANCHISE, duly 
granted, it would be well for their reputation 
if they would talk and write less on the subject. 

8. The terms in which New Jersey has been 
referred to, both by General Cochrane and my- 
self, appear to offend the Secretary and the So- 
ciety; and they devote a long Note, on page 
147, to a remonstrance on the subject. 

It would have been well, one would have sup- 
posed, had they showed that New Jersey deserved 
more consideration, before presenting a remon- 
strance on the subject; and au attempt should 
also have been made, at least, it seems to me, to 
remove from the records the accumulated evi- 
dence of her forced contributions from railway 
passengers, of the shelter afforded by her laws 
to those who were unwilling to pay their just 
debts in New York, of her legal discrimination, 
even at her country toll-gates, between the 
residents of New Jersey and those of New York, 
etc., to say nothing of her persistent endeav- 
ors, by hook or by crook, to filch from New 
York, a portion of both her territory and her 
property. 

If the Society and its Secretary are really as 
anxious to preserve the name of New Jersey from 


| merited disgrace as they seem to be, let them 


cease to mislead her, and show a desire, however 
small, to check her reckless career. Let them 
first become honest themselves ; and then, hold- 
ing up the example of their own reformation 
and new-found title to respectability, let them 
encourage their fellow-Jerseymen, both financial 
refugees from New York and others, to follow in 
their repentant footsteps. 

In the meanwhile, both the Secretary, who has 
so far forgotten his duty, and the Society, which 
has so far departed from the purposes of its foun- 
dation, as to sacrifice the truth of history on 
the altar of a time-worn and corrupt corporation, 
will continue to receive the justice to which they 
are so eminently entitled; and their mutilated 
Records and forged and mutilated Maps, their 
concealment of antagonistic truths and their in- 
vention of corroborative falsehoods, will contin- 
ue to be treated with that contempt from which 
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not even the corporate name of a ‘‘ Historical So- 
** ciety ” can wholly shield them. 
Henry B. Dawson. 


IL—SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, D.D., OF 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Miss Mary CROWNINGSHIELD, OF CHARLES- 
TOWN, MASSACHUSETTS.* 


1.—Letters from Hon. J. B. Varnum. 
I. 


WASHINGTON Dec. 16, 1809. 
Dear Srr, 

I have this Evening received your 
letter of the 11"* inst. I am happy to learn from 
you Sir, that the Outrages against our Govern- 
ment in the Case of Mr. Jackson are at least 
Beginning to Abate in Massachusetts. For the 
honor of otr common Country and for the love 
of Justice, it is my most Ardent Prayer to Heav- 
en, chat a final and Eternal end may be put to the 
falsifications, Insinuations and Declamations of 
the Enemies of Our Independence, Liberty and 
happiness, against the most Admirable System 
of Government, under which, by the Special 
dispensation of Divine Providence we are permit- 
ted to live. 

Nothing has been decided on by the House, in 
regard to the great National Questions which at 
this time seem to present themselves to us, in 
the most prominent manner. 

I hope to receive your communications as fre- 
quently as may be convenient to you to make 
them, and I shall not fail to make such returns 
as are in my power. 

I am very respectfully, Dear Sir, 
Your Obt. Servt, 
J. B. VARNUM. 
Revp Wo BENTLEY. 


Il. 


WasHINGTON, March 5, 1810. 
Dear Srr, 

No foreign news has reached us, nor 
domestic occurrence happened here recently, of 
much importance. Arrivals from Europe are 
daily expected, which will probably be charged 
with interesting matter. Until then very feeble 
measures on our part towards the Belligerants 
will be served up for us to feed upon at least 
three times ina day. No exertions will be un- 
tried by the Federal Party to carry their Election 


* We are indebted to our esteemed friend, Captain 
George Henry Preble, U. 8. N., for the copies of these 
papers from which we print.—Eprror. 
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on the first Monday of April next. If the Re- 
publicans could adopt measures for getting every 
voter to the Polls their success could be certain. 

I am Sir, with great respect, 

Your obt Servt, 
J. B. VaRNuM. 

Revd Wm BENTLEY, 

SALEM. 


Il. 


Wasnineton, March 21, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

I have this day received your letter 
of the 15" inst. It gives me much pleasure to 
learn your success in Salem, and I most sincerely 
hope that the first Monday in April will prove 
as propitious, not only to Salem alone, but to 
the whole Commonwealth, as the day you have 
experienced in the choice of Town Officers. I 
know very well that many people throughout 
the Nation, have thought the Measures taken by 
Congress this Session, have not been so strong as 
they ought to have been; but Sir it may turn 
out for the best Interest of the Nation, that 
nothing more has been done as yet. The first 
Official accounts from England and France will 
enable us to decide what course is best to be 
pursued. ‘Your letter and package of the 9th 
of Feb. was received and communicated to the 
President, according to your order, of which I 
informed you by letter. 

I am Dear Sir, With great respect, 
Your obt. Servant, 
J. B. Varnom. 
Revd WM BENTLEY, 
SALEM. 


IV. 


Wasnhineton, March 29, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

I have this day received your letter of the 
24tt (?) inst. It is a matter which affords much 
joy to the Republicans here from all parts of the 
Union, that the election in New Hampshire has 
terminated in favor of Correct principles. It is 
hoped that the citizens of Massachusetts will, on 
Monday next go and do likewise. 

Genl. Stark has always deserved well of his 
country, and his late specimens of Patriotism, 
can never be forgetten by a grateful Country. 

The letter enclosed will , delivered to Mr. 
Madison tomorrow. 

We are anxiously waiting for news from 
Europe. Nothing certain has been received from 
there for some time. 

Your affectionate friend and 
Obt. Servant, 
J. B. Varnom. 
Revd Wm BEntT.LeEy, 
SALEM. 
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V. 
Wasurneton,’April 11, 1810. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 4th inst was re- 
ceived yesterday. The accounts from all parts 
of Mass. are such as leave no doubt of the 
election of Messrs. Gerry and Gray, and I think 
we have a chance for a majority in the Senate, 
if justice be done. It is hoped that no exer- 
tions will be wanting on the part of the Re- 

ublicans to crown their success in May. 
Nothing official from Europe. Congress has 
agreed to adjourn on the 23"¢, 
Your obt. servt. 
J. B, VARNUM. 
Revd Wm BextLEy 
Salem 


VI. 


WASHINGTON, January 4, 1811. 
Dear Sr, 

I have received your friendly com- 
munication of the 27* ult., for which I thank 
you. We have nothing of importance here 
which I am at liberty to communicate. 

Congress was yesterday occupied on a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, 
with closed doors. 

Any thing which shall occur of importance 
I will communicate as opportunity may permit. 

Iam dear Sir your very respectful 

humble servant 


J. B. Varnom. 
Revd 
Wm. BENTLEY 
Vil. 
WASHINGTON Feb 16, 1811. 
Drak Sir, 


Your favor of the 11" inst. came to 
hand this evening, for which you will please 
accept my thanks. 

We are progressing in the common business 
of the Nation with celerity. The Bank Ques- 
tion remains under the discussion of the 
Senate. 

We have nothing new either from Europe or 
Florida. 

I hope your idea of the Republican success 
in Massachusetts in future will prove correct. 

Your obt. Servant 
J. B. VaRnum. 
Revd. Wm. BENTLEY. eis 


ten 


2.—Letters from Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee. 


: 
Wasnrineton, Noy. 30. 1816. 


Dean Sir, f L 
I have received your communica- 
tion relative to Mr. Joshua Ward, and I assure 





you it would afford me much pleasure to be in- 
strumental in procuring for him that aid from 
the Government which his services to his coun- 
try seem to entitle him to, but unless he can 
produce satisfactory proof (such as the testi- 
mony of tworespectable witnesses ) that he 
served either in the land or naval service for the 
full term of nine months at one period of the 
war, he cannot obtain the benefit of the late 
law, nor of any other law in existence. 

His only chance of relief is by a petition§to 
Congress, and even there he will not meet with 
success unless he can substantiate the facts 
which he may state in his petition. 

This may justly be considered one among a 
number of other hard cases which have been 
presented by me to the War Department since 
I have been here; but there is a fixed determi- 
nation in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to reject all cases of claim which are not 
accompanied with full proof of a continued 
service of at least nine months, at one period, 
in the cause of the war. 

The President has made particular inquiries as 
to your health, and has desired me if I should 
have occasion to write you, to repeat that he 
should be glad to see you at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and would accommodate you with a 
room during your stay. 

I beg you to accept the assurances of my 
friendship and esteem. 

NatTuu, SILSBEE 


Revd. 
Wa BENTLEY 
Salem. 
I. 
Wasuineton, Dec. 14, 1817. 
Dear Sr, 


I had the satisfaction to receive 
your very friendly letter of the 6" inst., a tew 
days past, for which and the particular narra- 
tion which it affords of events immediately 
prior and subsequent to the melancholy death 
of Mr. G. Crowninshield, I beg of you to accept 
my most sincere thanks, as well as for your as- 
siduous attentions and particular devotions and 
remembrances of every branch of the family 
(which have been communicated to me by my 
friends) on that occasion ; all which will I trust 
be duly remembered. 

The first intelligence which I received of 
this afflicting event was by a letter from my 
brother William, which reached me just as I 
had left the Representatives’ Chamber, at the 
adjournment on the first day of the session. — 

You may conjecture, but my powers are in- 
adequate to describe what were my feelings on 
receiving this, most unexpected and Sad piece 
of news, with which I proceeded to my lodg- 
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ings (about 24 miles from the capital) and on 
my way met a message from Mr. B. W. C. who 
had also received the sad tidings and sent a 
message to call me home, where I soon arrived 
to unite in such a scene as I will leave your 
own imagination to portray to you. Mrs, 
Silsbee in particular was quite overcome. As 
tho’ to increase the unexpectedness of this 
event, we had by the very preceding mail, re- 
ceived a letter from George himself, informing 
us of the loss of Richards factory. 


Mr. G. C. by his residence in my family had’ 


very much increased my friendship for, and at- 
tachment to him. I therefore feel this bereave- 
ment much more sensibly than I probably 
should have done, had it happened at an 
earlier period; this with the other sudden 
deaths, which happened about the same time, 
within our town, could not I think, but have 
produced a general sympathy. 

It is known to any of us here whether Mr. 
C. has left a will or not, but as none seems to 
have been discovered at the date of our last 
letters from Salem I am now inclined to the 
opinion that he may not have executed any. 
This sudden death of our friend, cannot fail to 
remind us of the great uncertainty of all earth- 
ly joys, andI think it ought to inspire in us a 
disposition and even a determinatiou to over- 
look the imperfections of our friends (as none 
of us are perfect) that we may the better enjoy 
them h-re on earth, and it is my sincere wish 
that the late event may have a tendency to 
such aresult. I hope to meet you in the Spring, 
“home is home, tho’ ever so homely,” and I 
had rather sit under my own “vine and fig 
“tree ” in Salem, than in the most stately edi- 
fice in Washington, I should have acknowl- 
edged your letter earlicr, but have been pre- 
vented by a very sore hand, which has rendered 
me unfit for service for several days, and even 
now I can scarcely write, as you will readily 
perceive. 

With my best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, I am truly and sincerely your friend. 

_ Nats. SrILsBEE. 

Mrs. Silsbee offers her respectful recollections 
and thanks for any attentions which may have 
been conferred on this occasion. 


Revd. 
Wm BENTLEY. 


III. 


Wasuineton, Dec. 20. 1817. 
Dear Sir, 
I had the pleasure to receive your 
esteemed favor of the 23¢, two days since. 
Presuming that the pro-forma Will and bonds 
found amongst Mr. G. C.’s papers are the only 
ones which exist, we have authorized an admin- 
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istration to be made on his estate, which I hope 
and trust will lead to an amicable settlement 
thereof and to draw more closely the ‘social 
‘*ties” between those ‘‘who are bound by 
‘* natural ones.”’ 

I am pleased to hear that you have lately visit- 
ed my good mother and my brothers, the former 
of whom, I am very sorry to learn, was, at the 
date of my last letters, considerably indisposed. 

Mr. D. M. Randolph, a very respectable gen- 
tleman of Virginia, called on me the other day 
to make some inquiry relative toa family of the 
Clark's, formerly of Salem, but not being able 
to afford him any information myself, I told 
him that if he would commit his inquiries to 
writing I would forward them to you, who 
would afford him more correct information than 
any one else. I take the liberty herewith to 
send his memorandum, and if you can without 
inconvenience to yourself, give to Mr. Randolph, 
through me, any such information as he wishes, 
he will, I doubt not, be grateful therefor. 

I sent you bya Mr. Pope of Salem, a few 
days since, Receipts and Hapenditures of U. 
States for 1815, being the last published. 

If the Bill for the relief of the soldiers & 
sailors of the Revolutionary war, passes the Sen- 
ate, it will afford relief to some of our own 
townsmen ; the Bill however, needs some amend- 
ment which I hope it will receive in the Senate ; 
it ought not to be confined to those who are ‘‘in- 
*‘capable of gaining a maintenance,” it should 
be more liberal. 

Mrs. Silsbee and the children tender their re- 
gards; with my own good,wishes for your health 
and happiness, and fervent prayers that we may 
yet long enjoy the blessings of your pastoral 
care, 

I am truly your friend 
Natu. SILSBEE. 
Revd. 
Wa. BENTLEY 
Salem. 


IV. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22, 1818. 
My Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 9 inst. came safely to 
hand, with another enclosed for the use of Mr. 
Randolph which cannot fail to show to him that 
you have taken great pains to obtain the infor- 
mation he desired. I have forwarded the letter 
to Mr. R. who is now in Virginia. 

I am again induced to seek, through you, 
some information for the benefit of another 
friend ; Mr. Lowndes of So. Carolina, member 
of the House and Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, has a brother-in-law who is 
the son of Genl. Thomas Pinkney of 8. C. who 
he wishes to place under the care and in the 
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family of some clergyman in New England, for 
the purpose of finishing his education. Mr. 
Lowndes says the young man is about 17 years 
of age; his father had placed him at the Acade- 
my at West Point, where he was when the late 
difficulty happened at that place, but Mr. L. 
says that on an examination into that affair no 
particular censure or blame was found to attach 
to this young man, who returned and now is at 
West Point ; but his father having become dis- 
satisfied with that situation for his son, now 
wishes to place him in the family and under the 
tuition of a respectable clergyman, if one can 
be found who would be willing to take such a 
trust and is able to teach him mathematics and 
general literature and who would also confine 
himself to the tuition of this lad as not to take 
any other. 

Mr. Lowndes says the disposition of the young 
man is very good, but as his studies must be 
rather backward of some others of his age, his 
father prefers that he should study alone, and is 
willing to make almost any compensation to have 
his son placed as he now wishes. I am sorry to 
impose on your goodness, but if you know of 
any one in our neighborhood, or in our part of 
the country who would be willing to take upon 
himself the trust required and who would prob- 
ably execute it to the acceptance of the friends 
of the young man, will you have the goodness 
to inform me, and I will communicate the same 
to Mr. Lowndes, with whose character, if not 
with his amiable manners and disposition, you 
are already acquainted. 

With the most sincere regard 
I am Dear Sir, your obt. servt. 


Nats. SILsBEE 
Revd. 


Wa. BENTLEY. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


II—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE IS- 
LAND.—ContTINUED FROM PAGE 267. 


By Hon. J. Russeuu Barter. 
XXV. 


FIRST ARMED RESISTANCE TO BRITISH AUTHORITY 
IN THE COLONIES, IN 1764. HIS MAJESTY’S 
ARMED VESSEL, THE ‘“‘St. JoHn’’ FIRED UPON 
AT NEWPORT. RIOT THERE. STATEMENTS OF 
LIEUTENANT HILL AND CAPTAIN SMITH. PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE KING IN COUNCIL, ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


In all the Wars with France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, in which Great Britain had been engaged 
during the last century, previous to the War of 
the Revolution, it has been shown that she con- 
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sidered the maritime Colony of Rhode Island a 
nursery for seamen, whence she manned her ships- 
of-war, when they reached the shores of her 
North American Colonies. Indeed, it was not 
alone when she was engaged in War that these 
calls were made upon us; for, in peace, her 
her fleets were constantly on the lookout for sea- 
men, wherever they could be found. 

Rhode Island had ever manifested the strongest 
loyalty for the mother country: she furnished 
troops and seamen, money and provisions, when- 
ever they were required for the public service. 
Now, however, the Colonists considered their 
rights and liberties had been infringed upon by 
increased duties upon articles necessary for her 
existence, and without which her commerce 
would be utterly destroyed. The proposed 
stamp-duties and the increased powers to the 
Courts of Vice Admiralty were grievances equal- 
ly serious ; and tended to alienate the hitherto 
loyal Colonists. 

When Rear-admiral Lord Colvill, in the year 
1764, sent four of his armed vsssels from Halifax 
‘*to spread themselves,” as he writes to England, 
**in the principal harbors between Casco Bay 
‘and Cape Henlopen, im order to raise men,” 
he did not meet with as favorable a reception, 
in Rhode Island, as on previous occasions. The 
vessel which came here was the schooner S¢. 
John, Lieutenant Hill. This officer, it appears 
from the Admiral’s dispatch, met with very 
little success, for, writes he, ‘‘the merchants 
‘* having, to all appearance, entered into a com- 
‘* bination to distress us, as far as they are able, 
‘*and by threats and promises, to prevent sea- 
**men from entering.” 

But it was not alone in dissuading seamen 
from entering the King’s service that Admiral 
Colvill had received a rebuff from the people of 
Rhode Island. His officer, Lieutenant Hill, 
having employed his vessel in other duties, at 
Newport, met with a resistance which he did 
not expect. ‘‘The behavior of the people at 
‘*Rhode Island to Lieutenant Hill,” writes the 
Admiral in his dispatch, ‘‘in an affair of his 
** duty as a Custom-house-oflicer, was so extreme- 
‘**ly insolent and unprecedented, that I think 
‘it my duty to lay before their Lordships an 
‘*account thereof, under his own hand; and, 
** at the same time to observe that, from his con- 
‘*versation, I have reason to think there are 
‘‘many aggravating circumstances omitted in 
‘* this account, which would appear upon strict 
‘* inquiry into the affair.” 

As this affair was, very naturally a most serious 
one, in the eyes of Admiral Celvill, being no 
less than an armed resistance to His Majesty’s 
Government, he transmitted to England the full 
reports of his officers in relation to it. They are 
as follows: 
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Statement of Lieutenant Hill of His Majesty's 
armed schooner, St. John, 

‘On the 30th of June, being at Newport, in 
‘* Rhode Island, I received Galenation that a 
‘* brig was unloading in a crgek, near Howland’s 
‘*Ferry. I immediately weighed anchor, and 
‘* went in quest of her. Upon my arrival there, 
‘*T found the vessel had unloaded her carge and 
** sailed. 

‘**T forthwith made seizure of the cargo, which 
‘* consisted of ninety-three hogsheads of: sugar ; 
‘“‘and, at night, sent the boat, manned and 
- armed, in pursuit of the brig, which was taken 
“the next morning, at day-break, and proved to 
‘**be the Basto, of New York, , Wingate, 
** Master, from Monto Christo. 

‘**T reloaded the sugar, on board her; and the 
‘‘owner being apprehensive that I intended to 
‘‘carry her to Halifax, had me arrested, and 
‘*obliged me to find bail that she should be 
“brought to Newport and tried there; on the 
‘* 4th July, the Collector of the Customs reseized 
“the brig and cargo, under a pretence that I 
‘¢ was not properly qualified; although I imag- 
‘*ined that I had taken all the necessary oaths, 
‘* at Halifax ; yet it seems the oath of office had 
‘* been omitted. I immediately set out, by land, 
‘*for Boston, to consult the Surveyor-general, 
‘*on this matter; and, in my absence, the mob, 
‘*at Newport, endeavored to destroy the King’s 
‘vessel. The following is the account which I 
‘received of this affair, from my offfcers, upon 
** my return: 

**¢On Monday, the 9th July, 1764, at two 
**¢o’clock in the afternoon, sent the boat, 
‘¢¢manned and armed, on shore, to bring off 
‘* * Thomas Moss, a deserter, who had left the 
‘¢ vessel, some days before, and was then on 
‘**the wharf; a large mob assembled and res- 
***cued him; and seeing our people in great 
** * danger, we fired a swivel, unshotted, as signal 
‘*¢for the boat to come on board. The mob 
*¢ “took Mr. Doyle, the officer of the boat, pris- 
** ¢oner, and wounded most of the boat's crew, 
‘¢ © with stones, which fell as thick as hail round 
‘¢* and in the boat; and they threatened to sac- 
“ Srifice Mr. Doyle, if the Pilot was not imme- 
‘* ¢ diately sent on shore, and delivered up to 
‘** their mercy; they even threatened to haul 
*¢ «the schooner on shore, and burn her. 

*¢¢ At five, we sent the boat on board the 
‘* ¢ Squirrel, to acquaint the commanding officer 
** *of our situation. In the meantime, the mob 
‘¢¢ filled a sloop full of men, and bore right 
‘* * down to board us; but seeing us deter mined 
** *to defend the vessel, they thought proper to 
‘¢ sheer off and go on ‘shore again. 

‘¢¢ At six, the | oat returned from the Squirre/, 
‘¢* with orders to get under way, and anchor 
***close under her stern. The mob growing 
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‘* “more and more tumultuous, we fired a swivel, 

‘*¢and made a signal to the Squirrel, for assist - 
***ance, and got under sail. As soon as the 
‘**¢mob saw our design, they sent a sloop and 
***two or three boats full of men, to the bat- 
‘* * tery, on Goat Island, and began to fire on us, 

** * notwithstanding the Lieutenant of the Squir- 
‘* rel went on shore and forbade the Gunner to 
*** do any such thing. They even knocked him 
* «down; and it was with difficulty that he got 
‘*** from them; they fired eight shots at us, one 
***of which went through our mainsail, whilst 
‘* «we were turning out. 

*** At eight, we anchored in ten fathom water, 
‘*¢ within half a cable’s length of the Squirrel, 
‘** and received one shot more from the battery, 
‘¢* which went close under the Squirrel’s stern. 
‘¢ «They threatened to sink us, if we did not 
‘*¢ immediately weigh and run into the harbor 
‘**again; but upon the Squirrel’s getting a 
‘* «spring upon the cable and bringing her broad- 
‘* side to bear upon the battery, they left off. 

*** At eleven, next morning, they set Mr. 
*€* Doyle at liberty.’ 

‘* Tomas HI.” 
XXVI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE KING IN COUNCIL, ON THE 
ARMED RESISTANCE OF RHODE ISLAND, IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS ‘‘sT, JOHN” 
AND ‘‘SQUIRREL.” ADMIRAL COLVILL'S LET- 
TER. CAPTURES OF RHODE ISLAND VESSELS, 
BY SPANISH PRIVATEERS. COMPLAINT OF 
FRANCE AGAINST RHODE ISLAND PRIVATEERS. 
CASE OF THE ‘* CLAUDE MARIE.” 


Upon the receipt, by the Government, in Eng- 
land, of Admiral Colvill’s letter transmitting the 
reperts of Lieutenant Hill and Captain Smith, 
the officers commanding His Majesty’s ships, the 
St. John and Squirrel, who had been so harsh- 
ly treated by the people of Newport, the matter 


was laid before the King in Council. The pro- 
ceedings thereon were soon after communicated 
by Secretary Sharpe to the Colony, and were as 
follows : 


‘** At the Court at St. James's, the 19th day of 
‘*March, 1765. Present, the King’s Most Ex- 
‘* cellent Majesty in Council. 

‘* Whereas, there was this day read at the 
‘* Board, a Report from the Right Honorable the 
** Lords of the Committee of Council for Plan- 
‘tation Affairs, dated the 15th of this instant, 
‘* upon considering several papers relative to the 
‘‘riotous behavior of the inhabitants of Rhode 
‘*Tsland, in opposition to Lieutenant Hill, com- 
‘* manding officer of the schooner St. John, and 
‘‘acting as a Custom house officer, to prevent 

‘smuggling and carrying on an illicit trade in 
** those parts ; 
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‘* His Majesty taking the said Report into con- 
‘* sideration, is pleased, with the advice of his 
** Privy Council, to approve of what was there- 
**in proposed, and doth hereby order, that 
** copies of the said papers (which are hereunto 
**annexed,) be transmitted to the Governor and 
**Company of the Colony of Rhode Island and 
** Providence Plantations; who are to return to 
‘*His Majesty, at this Board, with all possible 
‘* dispatch, and exact and punctual account of 


“the whole proceeding, authenticated in the. 


‘* best manner, the nature of the case will admit 
‘* of, together with the names and descriptions 
*¢ of the offenders, and what means were used at 
** the time of the tumult, by the Government and 
“ Magistracy of that Colony, for the suppression 
**thereof, and the protection of His Majesty’s 
‘* vessels and their crews; particularly, whether 
** anything, and what, was done, by the Govern- 
**ment of the said Colony, when the populace 
** possessed themselves of the battery, upon 
*¢Goat Island; and what measures have been 
“since taken, to discover and bring to justice 
* the offenders. 


‘© W. SHARPE.” 


** Hatract of a letter from the Right Honorable 
** Lord Colvill, Commander in Chief of His 
** Majesty's ships and vessels in North Amer- 
‘*ica, to Mr. Stevens, dated on board His 
‘* Majesty's ship, the Romney, 24th August, 
“ 1764. 


***In my letter of the 26th July, I enclosed 
“ ¢you the account which I received from Lieu- 
*¢* tenant Hill, Commander in chief of the St. 
** ¢ John, schooner, of the treatment he met with 
‘* from the people of Newport, Rhode Island ; 
¢ © since which, I have had a letter from Captain 
*¢* Smith, of the Squirrel, relative to the same 
‘¢ ¢ affair, an extract of which, I now enclose, 
‘** “together with his Lieutenant’s account of the 
*¢ ¢ transaction.’ ” 


“ Copy of an extract of a letter from Captain 
‘* Smith, to Lord Colvill, dated ‘ Squirrel, 
*** Rhode Island, 12th July, 1764.’ 


*¢*On Monday last, I was ashore, and on my 
*** return, received the enclosed account, from 
*¢ my Lieutenant, of a most insolent and ignor- 
*¢ “ant abuse of power in the Government of this 
‘* *nlace, on which I immediately sent on shore 
‘¢ «for the Gunner of the fort. to know his au- 
*** thority for firing on the King’s colors. He 
‘* ¢ produced an Order for stopping that vessel, 
‘signed by two of the Council, the Deputy 
** «Governor being absent at that time. 

‘*¢T, in company with my Lieutenant, waited 
***on the Governor and Council, to demand a 
*** proper acknowledgment of the insult they 
**¢had committed, in order to inform Your 


‘** Lordship of it; I found them a set of very 
** *¢gnorant Council. 

‘«* They agreed that the Gunner had acted by 
** ‘authority, and that they would answer for it, 
‘* when they thought it necessary. 

‘¢¢Tt appears to me, that they were guided by 
***the mob, whose intentions were to murder 
‘** the Pilot and destroy the vesse® Iam very 
‘* sorry they ceased firing before we had con- 
‘*¢vinced them of their error. But I hope it 
‘**will, by Your Lordship’s representation, be 
‘** the means of a change of Government in this 
‘*  licentious republic.’ 


‘*The Lieutenant of the Sguirrel’s account of 
‘* the above affair : 


‘**In the afternoon, as I was walking the 
“«*deck, I saw a gun fired from the St. John; 
***soon after, her boat, with a petty officer, 
‘**came on board, and told me that the mob 
‘¢ *had rescued the deserter, detained the Master, 
‘* and wounded all the boat's crew; and that 
‘«*the gun fired, was for the boat to return on 
‘¢* hoard ; that the people from the town hailed 
‘¢“the schooner, and desired them to send the 
‘**Pilot on shore, or they would sacrifice the 
‘* “Master, and manned several boats to board 
‘‘*them. I then ordered him to return on 
‘** board, and to make a signal if they attempt- 
‘¢*ed anything further; likewise, to bring the 
‘¢ * schooner out, and anchor near us. 

‘**Soqn after, several gentlemen came on 
‘**board, and said they came to represent the 
‘¢* occasion of this disturbance, lest the officer 
‘¢¢of the schooner should have made a mis- 
‘* «representation of the affair. They said there 
‘¢*was a theft committed by three of the 
‘¢*schooner’s people ; that they had one in pos- 
‘¢ ¢ session, and wanted the other two, who were 
‘¢¢on board the schooner; that a peace-officer 
‘¢ *had went off, and they had refused him ad- 
‘¢ ¢mittance; and they now imagined he would 
‘¢¢return with an armed force, to gain admit- 
‘**tance. I told the gentlemen the offenders 
‘¢ «should be sent on shore. 

‘* ¢«' The signal was then made by the schooner, 
‘¢* pursuant to my former directions. I imme- 
‘¢* diately sent a boat and a petty officer, to 
‘¢¢ order her out of the harbor; on which the 
***gentlemen told me they would fire on her 
‘¢*from the fort. I then told the officer, if they 
‘* ‘fired from the fort, to go on shore to the fort, 
‘¢¢ and let them know it was my orders for her 
‘*¢to move and anchor near us; and that the 
‘“*men should be delivered to justice; and if 
‘¢ ¢he fired again, I should be obliged to return 
‘¢¢it. They continued their fire. I then order- 
‘¢ *ed a spring on our cable, and went ashore, to 
‘¢ «the fort, to let them know the consequence 
‘¢*of their behavior. I found no other officer 
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‘**than the Gunner, governed by a tumultuous 
***mob, who said they had orders to fire, and 
‘** they would fire. They used me with great 
‘* ¢insolence, and knocked me down, and would 
‘**have detained me. I then returned to the 
“boat, ordered the ship to prepare for action, 
‘**and proceeded on board the schooner, and 
‘** brought her to anchor near the ship; they 
** * then ceased firing. 

‘* ¢T then went on shore, to demand justice of 
** “the Deputy-governor for the treatment I had 
‘* * received at the fort. He replied I must pur- 
***sue the law. I told him I would redress my- 
‘* “self, if there were to be found, as he seemed 
** “not active to do me justice. I then returned 
** “to take the people off who had insulted me, 
*** but could not find them.’ 


‘* The account from which the above is copied, 

** appears to be in Captain Smith’s hand-writing, 

‘* but not signed by Lieutenant Hugh Bachie, of 

‘the Squirrel, as I imagine, from forgetfulness. 
‘* COLVILL.” 


In June, 1765, Daniel Jenckes presented a 
Petition to the Assembly, representing that he, 
with Messrs. Nathan Angell, Nicholas and Daniel 
Tillinghast, and John Jenckes, were owners of 


taken by a Spanish privateer belonging to the 
island of Trinidad, in the West Indies, since the 
cessation of hostilities between Great Britain and 
Spain, and carried to said island of Trinidad, 
and there condemned as a lawful prize; that 
they had made application to the Courts of 
Great Britain and Spain, for restitution of their 
vessel and cargo, and had received an Order 
from the King of Spain, directed to the Gover- 
nor of Trinidad, commanding him to make full 
satisfaction for the vessel and cargo, without 
any deduction. The owners of the vessel now 
desired the Governor to grant them such a Com- 
mission as would enable them to send to Trinidad 
and demand satisfaction for their property, 
agreeably to the King of Spain’s mandate for 
that purpose. The Petition of Mr. Jenckes and 
his associates was readily granted; and the 
Governor was empowered to commission a vessel 
with such persons as the owners deemed neces- 
sary to enable them to proceed with safety to 
Trinidad, in order to demand restitution of their 
property and satisfaction for their losses. 

It would appear that the Colonists had met 
with other losses of a similar nature, as the 
Governor was requested by the General Assem- 
bly to issue a Proclamation desiring all persons 
in the Colony who had ‘‘ sustained damage at or 
“upon the islands in the West Indies, called the 
‘*Turk’s Island,” to bring in their respective ac- 
counts of the same, in order that they might be 
transmitted to Jamaica, for relief. 
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Another affair growing out of privateering, 
then, and for many years before, so extensively 
practiced in the Colonies, was brought to the 
attention of the Colonial Government in a letter 
from the Earl of Halifax to the Governor. The 
writer transmitted a letter from Guerchy, the 
French Ambassador in London, wherein he 
charged that a French ship, called the Claude 
Marie, which sailed from the Island of Mar- 
tinique, on the tenth of November, 1741 (twen- 
ty-four years before) bound for the coast of 
Spain, was attacked and taken by a privateer 
belonging to Rhode Island, the Captain of which, 
he asserted, ‘‘used all kinds of violence to 
‘*ublige him to declare that his vessel belonged 
‘to the Spaniards, with whom England was 
‘*then at war.” The vessel was then taken to 
Charleston, in South Carolina, where she was 
condemned, or, as the Ambassador writes, ‘* the 
‘*cargo was stolen.” The owner having learned 
that the privateer was owned in Rhode Island, 
proceeded there ; laid his complaint before the 
Governor and Council, who, ‘‘after a long dis- 
‘* cussion, awarded him the expense and damage 
“ which he demanded,” and which he offered to 
prove by papers in his possession. The War be- 


|tween Great Britain and France breaking out 
the sloop Kinnicut and her cargo, which was | 


before the claimant had obtained the satisfaction 
sought for, the matter had remained unadjusted 
to this time. Such was the statement made by 
the French Minister, through the Earl of Halifax. 

His Lordship now requested Governor Ward 
**to make immediate inquiry into the circum- 
‘¢stance alleged in His Excellency’s letter and 
‘* transmit to him the fullest information there- 
‘€upon ; also to give the agents of Sieur Magin- 
‘el, the owner of the vessel and cargo, every 
“ facility in his power towards obtaining the 
‘¢justice which, upon inquiry and examination, 
‘¢ might appear due to them.” 

The following is an extract from Governor 
Ward’s dispatch of the sixth of November, 
1765, in reference to this matter : 

‘¢T had the honor of His Majesty’s commands 
‘‘of the 8th of July last, transmttted to me by 
“the Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax, 
‘* directing the Governor and Company of this 
“Colony to make immediate inquiry into the 
‘circumstances of an affair in which the Sieur 
‘‘Maginel, of Dunkirk, was concerned, as al- 
‘“leged in a letter from His Excellency, the 
“‘ French Ambassador, a copy of which I receiv- 
‘¢ed with My Lord Halifax’s letter, in obedience 
‘*to which, a Committee was appointed by the 
‘¢ Government, to examine into that affair; who 
“ reported that they have carefully and diligent- 
‘ly searched the records of the several Courts of 
‘¢ Justice in the Colony, and the Register of the 
‘*Court of Admiralty, and can find not the least 
‘account of the matters mentioned in His Ex- 
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**cellency’s letter. But I shall immediately 
‘‘order further inquiry to be made, and shall 
‘*immediately transmit to Your Excellency an 
** account of what I may discover of this mat- 
**ter; and upon application of the agents or 
‘representatives of the Sieur Maginel, shall 
** give them every facility in my power for their 
“obtaining that justice which, upon inquiry, 
‘* shall appear to be due to them. 

**T have the honor to be, 

‘© With great truth and regard, Sir, ctc., 
‘*Sam. WarD 

**To the Right Honorable Hanry Seymour 

** Conway.” 


XXVII. 


THE TROUBLES IN NEWPORT IN 1765. 
OF THE BOAT OF THE KING'S SHIP 
‘* STONE.” GOVERNOR WARD'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE ON THE SUBJECT. RIOTS IN NEWPORT, 
GROWING OUT OF THE STAMP ACT. THE CUS- 
TOM HOUSE OFFICERS FLY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
SHIP *‘ CYGNET”’ FOR SAFETY. 


BURNING 


In the year 1765, his Majesty's ship, the Maid- 
stone, being stationed in Newport harbor, for the 
purpose of protecting the revenue, her officers 

ve great offence to the Colonists, and particu- 
farly to those whose avocations reqnired them to 
go on the water, by stopping and overhauling 


every vessel that entered or departed from the 
harbor. Even the fishing and wood-boats were 
stopped, and seamen taken from them. To 
such a height was this carried that the people of 
Newport would bear it no longer. On an occa- 
sion when a boat belonging to the Maidstone 
came ashore, she was seized bya mob, dragged 
through the streets, to the Common, and there 
publicly burned. 

At this time, several of the inhabitants were 
impressed or detained on board the Maidstone, 
for whose release Governor Ward made applica- 
tion, through the High Sheriff, to the command- 
ing officer, Captain Antrobus. This officer not 
being on board when the Sheriff visited the ship, 
the Lieutenant in command refused to deliver 
them. In his letter referred to, the Governor 
says that the bnrning of the Muidstone’s boat 
had given him the greatest uneasiness ; and that 
he should use his ‘‘ utmost endeavors to prevent 
*‘any such violent and scandalous measures 
“ from taking place for the future, as well as to 
‘* bring all who have lately behaved in that ille- 
‘* gal manner, to condign punishment.” He fur- 
ther promised his protection to the officers and 
men of the Maidstone, whenever they might 
come on shore, ‘‘they behaving themselves 
* peaceably, aud conforming to the laws of the 
** Colony.” 

Several letters had passed between Governor 
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Ward and Captain Antrobus. In one of these, 
the latter complains that the Governor's letters 
to Lieutenant Baines was “ in astyle to which he 
‘* was a stranger.” To this Governor Ward re- 
plied as follows : 


** Newport, 12th July, 1765. 

“ Sir : * In answer to your letter, I 
‘*must observe, Sir, that if proper regard had 
“been paid to the letter I sent to Mr. Baines, 
“ there would have been no occasion of address- 
‘*ing you in a different manner. But the men 
‘*whose discharge I requested, were detained 
** several weeks; many others, in the meantime, 
‘*impressed ; the very fishing-boats, which daily 
‘* supplied the town, were fired at, and interrupt- 
‘*ed so much in their fishing that some of them 


*x * 


a | dared not go out of the harbor; and the 
MAID- | 


‘town, if these measures had been continued, 
‘* would very soon have greatly suffered; nay, 
**tosuch an extravagant height of imprudence 
“‘and insolence had your people arrived, as to 
‘*enter on board a wood-boat (upon the King’s 
‘*birth-day ; the very day upon which you affect 
**to lay so great a stress,) having only two men 
‘*in her, and to take one of them out, and even 
**to follow the vessel to the wharf. This en- 
‘* couraged the populace, and was the immediate 
‘occasion of the riot, which ended in burning 
‘the Maidstone’s boat. 

“ These things gave a general uneasiness to the 
‘*inhabitants, who not only saw the great disad- 
‘*vantages they must suffer in their trade and 
**commerce, but were also apprehensive that the 
‘*supplies which came to the town, by water 
‘* (without which they cannot subsist,) would be 
**so much obstructed as greatly to enhance the 
‘* price of the necessaries of life. And upon my 
‘-return from the country, my house was filled 
‘*with people, who came to enter their com- 
‘*plaints; and as the office I have the honor to 
‘* sustain makes it my indispensable duty to pro- 
‘*mote the welfare of his Majesty’s subjects 
‘* under my government, I was sensibly affected 
‘‘with their distresses, and immediately applied 
“to you upon the subject, in a manner which 
‘* appears to me the most proper and legal. 

** And here, Sir, I must observe that the im- 
‘*pressing of Englishmen is, in my opinion, an 
‘*arbitrary action, contrary to law, inconsistent 
‘* with liberty, and to be justified only by very 
‘*urgent necessity. 

‘*But as the ship under your command lay 
‘*moored in the harbor of an English Colony, 
‘‘always ready to afford you all assistance 
** necessary for his Majesty’s service, I could not 
‘*conceive any possible reason sufficient to justify 
‘* the severe and rigorous impress carried on by 
,‘ your people in this port. 

“You assert that while your ship is afloat, the 
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‘* civil authority of this Colony does not extend 
**to and cannot operate within her. 

‘*But I must be of opinion, Sir, that while 
‘* she lies in the body of a County, as she then 
*¢ did, and still does, within the body of the 
**County of Newport, all her officers and men 
“are within the jurisdiction of this Colony, and 
‘* ought to conform themselves to the laws there- 
‘*of and while I have the honor to be in the 
** administration, I shall endeavor to assert and 
‘* maintain the liberties and privileges of his 
‘* Majesty’s subjects and the honor, dignity and 
‘* jurisdiction of the Colony. 

‘* These, Sir, are my sentiments upon this sub- 
‘* ject, and occasioned my addressing you in the 
‘*manner I did. But as the men whose dis- 
‘*charge I was anxious to have been dismissed, 
**and no further complaints have been made me 
** on that head, I am content to drop the dispute; 
** aud hope that, for the future, there may be no 
‘* occasion for renewing it. . 

** My sentiments with regard to burniug the 
‘*boat belonging to the Maidstone you are so 
* well acquainted with, that I have only to add 
** upon that head, that when Mr. Jenkins, with 
**some of the men, waited on me, with your last 
** letter on that subject, I directed the Sheriff to 
‘* attend them to the Chief-justice of the County, 
‘‘ who has taken cognizance of the affair, that 
‘justice may be duly administered. But, in 
“ justice to this town, I must observe that, by 
‘* the best information I can get, no person of 
** the least note was concerned in the riot; the 
‘* persons who committed the crime consisting 
‘altogether of the dregs of the people and a 
‘*number of boys and negroes. 

‘*The polite manner in which you mention 
‘ the civil authority, in several parts of your let- 
‘*ter, and your readiness to attend to any meas- 
“ures for the welfare of the King’s subjects, 
‘** consistent with your duty, pointed out to you 
“ by the Governors of the Colonies, I am obliged 
**to you for; and, in return, do assure you that 
**T shall ever be fond of showing you and all 
“the King’s officers in the Colony, all proper 
“ respect and regard ; and should it, at any time, 
‘* be it in my power to render you or them any 
** acceptable service or pleasure, I shall embrace 
‘*the opportunity of doing it with the greatest 
*¢ satisfaction. 

‘¢‘T am, with great regard, Sir, &c,, &c., 

‘*SaMUEL WARD. 

‘*To CHARLES ANTROBUS, Esq.” 


Prominent in Rhode Island history, at this 
time, were the events growing out of the passage 
of the famous Stamp Act; but as they do not 
appertain to naval affairs, and are fully stated in 
‘the histories of the period, they are omitted here. 
It is necessary, however, to remark that the bold 
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and open resistance of the Colony to the Stamp 
Act, and the riots which grew out of its enforce- 
ment, led to the sending of more armed vessels 
to the waters of the Narragansett Bay. The 
Cygnet, Captain Leslie, lay at Newport, at the 
time, and furnished protection to Messrs. John 
Robinson, the Collector, John Nichol, Comptrol- 
ler, and Nicholas Lechmere, Searcher, who had 
been compelled to close his Majesty’s Custom- 
house and flee for their lives. From the Cygnet, 
they addressed a letter to Governor Ward, calling 
upon him for protection, without which they 
could not again open the Custom-house. In the 
absence of the Governor, their letter was replied 
to by Gideon Wanton, Jr., who states that ‘‘ the 
**fury of the populace hath entirely subsided, 
*‘and the minds of the people quieted; so that 
‘* there is not the least danger or apprehension of 
“any further riotous proceedings.” He farther 
urges them to return and attend to their business, 
promising them all the protection in his power. 
Their absence, he adds, ‘‘ has put an entire stop 
‘*to the trade and commerce of the Colony, 
‘* which will be attended with most pernicious 
** consequences.” On the return of Governor 
Ward, he reiterated what Mr. Wanton had stated, 
assuring the gentlemen that the town was tran- 
quil, and that his proteetion might be relied 
upon. 


XXVIII. 


THE CASE OF PRIZE VESSELS BROUGHT TO NEW- 
PORT, SUBMITTED TO ADMIRALTY COURTS IN 
NOVA SCOTIA. THE COLLECTOR FEARS TO RE- 
TURN TO NEWPORT. CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN CAPTAIN LESLIE OF THE ‘‘ CYGNET,” 
AND GOVERNOR WARD. THE BRITISH OFFIC- 
ERS FEAR A NEWPORT MOB. AFFAIR OF THE 
SLOOP ‘‘ NELLY” OF PROVIDENCE. COMPLAINT 
TO HIS MAJESTY, OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COURT OF ADMIRALTY, IN PROVIDENCE. COL- 
LECTOR ROBINSON’S LETTER TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Another grievance of the people of Newport 
was that a prize vessel, brought to Newport, 
laden with molasses, had been taken and held 
by the British armed ship, the Cygnet, awaiting 
the determination of the prosecution against her, 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, instead of submitting 
the case to a Vice Admiralty Court, in Rhode 
Island. It had come to the ears of the officers 
of the Customs, detained on board the Cygnet, 
that a mob, in Newport, headed by Samuel Cran- 
dall, demanded the release of the prize-sloop 
with her cargo, together with several scows which 
had also been seized; and that Crandall farther 
demanded that the officers of the Customs should 
receive their fees as settled by an Act of the 
General Assembly, in defiance of the Act lately 
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passed by Parliament. Mr. Robinson and his 
associates, in reply to the Governor, after stating 
to him “the infamous terms presumptuously 
‘* proposed by Crandall,” say that they ‘‘ cannot 
** attend to the exercise of their respective func- 
**tions, whatever inconvenience it may be to 
‘*trade,” until he has appointed a guard to the 
Custom-house, and support them in the execu- 
tion of their duty. They then call upon him to 
take up and arrest the offender, that he may be 
punished as the law directs. 

Governor Ward replies to Collector Robinson 
and informs him that he has seen Mr. Crandall, 
who assures him that he has not the least inten- 
tion of raising a disturbance or riot; but that 
‘* Mr. Robinson has personally used him ” [ Oran- 
dali) ‘ill, and that he shall insist upon proper 
‘* satisfaction.” The Governor again urges the 
Collector and his officers to return and enter 
upon his duties, as the town is suffering greatly 
by having the Custom-house closed. 

On the same day that the Governor wrote the 
foregoing to Mr. Robinson, he received the fol- 
lowing letter from Captain Leslie of the Cygnet: 


‘Sm: AsI find you are arrived in town, I 
** think it necessary to acquaint you there have 
** been several reports brought to me of the mob 
** having frequently threatened the taking forci- 
‘*bly away the sloop which is now under the 
** protection of the Oygnet; and I have great 
‘*reasen to believe the truth of such a report, 
** from a demand having been made of the same, 
**by one Crandall, who, I am informed, is a 
‘principal person in the mob, as part of the 
** conditions of the Collector’s coming on shore 
‘*and remaining in safety; and that their plan 
**is to be thus: 

‘“*To man and arm a number of boats or ves- 
**sels, and possess themselves of the fort; and, 
**in case they find a resistance en my part, when 
**such boats br vessels are endeavoring to take 
‘away the said sloop (which will certainly be 
**the case, when we discover any such attempt 
** being made,) that then the guns at the fort 
** are to be fired at His Majesty’s ship under my 
** command. 

‘* This, | own, appears very surprising; but 
**from the repetition of the report, and what 
** happened, last year, to His Majesty’s schooner 
‘* St. John, I must own I think the madness of 
**the mob may carry them to such lengths, 
** without the interposition of the Government 
** authority. 

**Should their frenzy bring them to such a 
‘** height, I am determined to return it, imme- 
** diately, from His Majesty’s ship, without send- 
**ing to the fort to know any reason or ask any 
** question. The Governor will reflect what con- 
** sequences may arise not only from the damage 
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‘*the town may receive from the shot which may 
** pass over the fort into it; but what may here- 
‘* after happen on such an enormous thing being 
‘‘committed in a British Colony. Thus far, Sir, 
‘*T think is the duty I owe to His Majesty’s ser- 
‘vice, to make you acquainted with. 
**T am, Sir, &c., &e., 
‘**CHARLES LESLIE. 

“Dated on board the Cygnet, Rhode Island 
‘*harbor, Sunday, Sep’r 1st, 1765. 

‘*To SamuUEL WaRD, Esq.” 


[The Governor of Rhode Island to Captain 
Leslie. | 


‘* Newport, 2d September, 1765. 

** Sm: I am now to acknowledge the receipt 
‘‘of your letter of yesterday ; though I must 
‘*confess 1am much at a loss what answer to 
‘* make to it. 

‘« The reports carried on board the Cygnet are 
‘*so idle, and the plan said to be formed for 
‘* obtaining the sloop so chimerical, that nothing 
‘* but the regard due to you, induces me to take 
‘* the least notice of them; and you may depend 
‘*upon it, Sir, that there is not the least founda- 
‘tion for them. 

‘* Should any person be so weak or wicked as 
**to attempt the taking His Majesty’s fort into 
‘their possession, I shall take proper meaures 
‘*to prevent it, and to bring the offenders to jus- 
‘*tice ; and the duty I owe my Sovereign will 
‘induce me, at all times, to use my utmost en- 
‘* deavors to prevent any differences from arising 
‘‘between the inhabitants of this Colony and 
‘‘any officers or men of His Majesty’s ships, 
‘* under your command, on this station. 

**T am, Sir, &c., &., 
**S. Warp. 
‘*To CHARLES LESLIE, Esq. 


[Captain Leslie to the Governor of Rhode 
Island.} 


‘*Srr: I have yours, acknowleding the receipt 
‘*of my letter, in which you declare yourself at 
‘*a loss what answer to make me; and that 
‘*the reports carried on.the board the Cygnet 
‘fare so idle, and the plan ‘said to be formed 
‘** for obtaining the sloop so chimerical, that 
‘** nothing but the regard you please to express 
‘¢*for me, would induce you to take any notice 
***of it;’ and assuring me, ‘that there is not 
** “the least foundation for the whole,’ and that 
**you ‘will take all proper measures in respect 
***to any attempts on the fort.’ 

**In answer to all which, I must acquaint you, 
‘*that idle as'\you may look on these reports to 
‘* be, they are well-founded, and were frequent- 
‘ly repeated by some of the principal people 
‘*in the town, to me; and, whenever it becomes 
** necessary, it can be proved, notwithstanding 
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‘the contempt and disbelief with which your 
‘¢ answer treats my letter; for I cannot look on 
‘¢it in any other light; and as to whether you 
“had taken any notice of it or not, it would 
‘‘have given me no pain. I thought it incum- 
‘¢ bent on me to make you acquainted with such 
‘¢ circumstances which induced me to do it. 
‘*T am, Sir, &., &., 
“CHa. LESLIE. 

‘¢ ¢Cyenet,’ RnopE IsLAND HARBOR, 
** Sept. 3d, 1765. 

“To SAMUEL WARD. Esq.” 


A determination to resist the law and the au- 
thorities of the Government was apparent in 
Providence as well as in Newport. The high 
duties were one grievance ; the transfer of Cases 
of prize vessels to the Admiralty Courts of other 
Colonies, was another. Indeed, if an opinion is 
to be formed from the results of Cases in the 
Courts of the Colony, where the Government 
was the Prosecutor, it is not surprising that they 
were taken elsewhere. Trials were postponed 
when it suited the Defendants, or were called at 
so short a notice that witnesses cauld not be 
procured. The Government could scarcely find 
proof sufficient to convict parties charged with 
smuggling; and every obstacle seems to have 
been placcd in the way of the Government. The 
following extract is from a complaint made by 
the Collector and Comptroller of the Customs to 
Her Majesty’s Government, dated June, 1765. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, after 
considering it, caused a copy to be transmitted to 
the Governor of Rhode Island, requesting him 
‘‘immediately to make the most strict and dili- 
‘* gent inquiry into the matter complained of in 
‘¢the letter,” and inform them the state of the 
facts therein mentioned, that their Lordships 
may be thoroughly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of this affair, and be enabied to take 
such measures as may prevent the like proceed- 
ings in future. 


[ Copy of the Collector's and Comptroller's letter.) 


“Tn our letter of 9th of April, we acquainted 
‘¢-Your Honor that the brigantine Wainscott, 
‘*and sloop Welly, (mentioned in our letter of 
‘¢1st March, to have been seized at Providence, ) 
‘*had been acquitted for want of proof; though 
‘*it was notorious that they had run cargoes of 
** molasses. 

‘* We think ourselves indispensably obliged to 
‘represent to Your Honor the conduct of Mr. 
‘¢ Andrews, the Judge, and Mr. Honyman, the 
“ Advocate, at the Court of Admiralty, upon 
‘¢this occasion. Being sensible of the difficul- 
‘‘ty of procuring evidence, from the want of 
** Government to countenance our proceedin 
“and the general combination of the people 


‘against us, we directed the Advocate to draw 
‘*up proper interrogatories and obtain a proper 
‘‘order for examining of witnesses upon such 
‘* interrogatories, (previous to the trial), agree- 
‘*ably to the practice at Boston, as it would be 
‘*to no purpose to rely on any witnesses appear- 
‘*ing on the trial, which promised he would do. 
** But, instead of paying any regard thereto, we 
‘were, about a fortnight after, informed that 
‘*the Case was to be tried in three days after, at 
‘* Providence, about thirty-five miles off; being 
‘*that that place was more convenient to the 
‘*owners of the vessels than here, at the Capi- 
‘tal, though inconvenient to us, to the last 
** degree. 

“‘ We therefore desired the Advocate to get 
‘* the Case adjourned for at least a fortnight, as 
“we could not, on so short a notice, procure 
‘evidence. The Advocate attended there, and 
‘*moved for an adjournment accordingly, which 
“the Judge refused to grant; but, by reason 
‘*that the Register and Marshal of the Court 
‘*did not attend, the Judge was under a necessi- 
**ty, on that account, to put off the trial fora 
** week, and of which we had only two or three 
‘* days’ notice, which was still too short to en- 
‘*able us to get witnesses. 

“ However, we attempted to summon several 
‘* witnesses, but they had absconded; so that 
‘‘what we meant to avoid, (by having the wit- 
‘* nesses examined on interrogatories) actually 
‘* happened ; for we could not produce one evi- 
‘dence on the trial; the Advocate himself 
** refused to attend the trial ; and Mr. Nicoll, 
‘* the Comptroller, was obliged to leave his busi- 
‘*ness at the office, to attend at Providence, 
‘* where the Judge thought proper to hold his 
“Court, though manifestly to the prejudice of 
‘* the King’s service, by the difficulty and incon- 
“ veniency we were put to in procuring witnesses 
‘* and in attending there. 

‘‘These two gentlemen are natives of this 
‘*place ; and their connections with this people 
* are such, that it influences them to a disregard 
“of the King’s service, which they have upon 
‘¢ difficult occasions shown by favoring the mer- 
‘* chants to the prejudice of the Crown.” 


[Report of a Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, on the above letter.] 


‘* We, the subscribers, being appointed a Com- 
‘* mittee at the last General Assembly, to examine 
‘“‘the complaint made by the Collector and 
‘* Comptroller in this Colony to the Commission- 
‘‘ers of Customs in Great Britain, against the 
‘* Judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty and 
‘*the King’s Advocate in this Colony, do re- 


«* port: 
‘* That this day we met according to appoint 
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**ment, and, after duly notifying the Collector 
“and Comptroller, (who could not attend,) 
**made due inquiries into the premises, and are 
‘‘of opinion that there is not the slightest 
‘* ground or foundation for such complaint. 
** All which is submitted by 
‘* JosePH HAZARD, 
** RoBertT Huw, 
‘* JOSEPH CLARKE. 
** Newport, October 28, 1767.” 


Letter from John Robinson to the Committee ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, relative to a complaint made by the 
Collector and Comptroller of the Customs, &c. 


‘Custom HousE Rope IsLanp, 
‘* 28d October, 1767. 1 o’clock. 


“ GENTLEMEN :—Your notification to attend at 
**the hour of two o’clock this afternoon, has 
‘* been this instant served upon me; and this is 
**the first information that I have had of your 
** appointment as a Committee, instead of the 
** gentlemen formerly entrusted to enquire into 
‘*the conduct of the Judge and Advocate of 
*‘the Admiralty. 


‘*Tf you mean that I should attend an oral in- 
‘* quiry, and enter into a verbal discussion of the 
‘ affair, I must beg leave to decline attending 
** vou; butif the geatlemen are to exhibit their 
“defence in writing, I shall, (having proper 
‘time allowed me) very readily peruse it, and 
‘‘reply to it, also in writing, so as to illus- 
‘*trate and ascertain any matter that you shall 
‘* think necessary. 


‘* When I tell you, Gentlemen, that Mr. An- 
‘*drews, instead of standing by the test of in- 
**quiry prescribed by His Majesty’s Ministers, 
** has not only prosecuted and recovered against 
**the Comptroller and myself, at law, for the 
‘* representation we made to the Commissioners 
** of the Customs, in the discharge of our duty ; 
“but has, also, with a view (as every person 
**must reasonably suppose,) of stifling this in- 
‘*quiry, lately commenced an action against 
‘myself for writing a letter to Gov. Ward, in 
‘* justification of our complaint. 


‘*T am sure, Gentlemen, you will think this 
** caution both necessary and proper. If a just 
** and impartial report in this affair is transmitted 
‘*home, it will give me great satisfaction ; and 
‘* especially as the inquiry has so long lain dor- 
**mant, notwithstanding our repeated solicita- 
** tion to the late Governor and the former Com- 
‘* mittee to have the same carried into effect. 
** But it is my expectation that you will previ- 
“ously summon Elisha Brown of Providence, 
“and Joseph G. Wanton of Newport, Esqrs., 
‘*and examine them on oath touching the con- 
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**duct of the Judge and Advocate, respecting 
‘* the brigantine Wainscott. 
“Tam, Gentlemen, &c., &., 
‘* Joun RoBrINson. 
“To JosePH HazarD and others.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 


(The following Chapter of this History was not among 
the ‘‘ copy” ae furnished by the distinguishad au- 
thor to us; and it does not, therefore, appear in its place 
—a Chapter, in mennemtal. (Chapter V. of our series) 
having been substituted. is having since been found, 
it is inserted here, in order that it may be preserved for 
the use of those who shall, hereafter, desire to use the 
important material contained in this series of papers.— 
Eprroz.] 

A DUTCH VESSEL, THE ‘‘GERTRUDE,” TAKEN AND 
CONDEMNED. FRANCE DECLARES WAR AGAINST 
GREAT BRITAIN. THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE'S 
LETTER. CONGRESS AT ALBANY. THE COL— 
ONY’S WAR SLOOP ‘‘ TARTAR.” FORCES RAISED 
FOR AN EXPEDITION TO CAPE BRETTON. SIEGE 
OF LOUISBURG. CALL ON RHODE ISLAND FOR 
SEAMEN. 


Among the prizes brought in and condemned 
by the Court of Vice Admiralty, at Newport, in 
the year 1743, was the Dutch bark Gertrude, 
Captain Baal. A camplaint against this con- 
demnation was made by the Minister of the 
State’s General, when the subject was referred te 
a Committee of the General Assembly. Upon 
examination of the case, it appeared that this 
vessel was taken by three English privateers, 
commanded by Robert Flowers, John Rows and 
and William Wilkinson ; and that she was con- 
demned and divided among her captors, which 
the Dutch Minister declared to be at variance 
with the Treaties subsisting between his Majesty 
and the States. Governor Greene accordingly 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary 
of State, transmitting a copy of the Decree by 
which the Gertrude was condemned. In writ- 
ing to the Minister, Governor Greene took occa- 
sion to deny the right of the Government to 
question the decision of the Court. ‘‘ Besides 
“the Decree I am unable,” says the Governor, 
**to give your Grace any further account, but 
‘*humbly hope that, as this Court, which has the 
**sole cognizance of prizes, is wholly independ- 
‘*ent of any authority in this Colony ; that the 
**Governor and Company will never be thought 
‘* liable to censure on account of any judgment, 
‘*in that Court, that may be thought owing to 
‘*the mistakes or passions of an ignorant or in- 
‘*dignant person that, without their consent or 
‘** knowledge, may be deputed to judge and de- 
‘‘termine, singly, in matters of such high and 
** public concernment.” 

In 1714, France declared War against Eng- 
land, while the latter was still involved in War 
with Spain. This great and eventful war was 
more important for the American Colonies than 
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any that had occurred since they were founded, 
inasmuch as it was the first of a series of Wars 
which finally resulted, fifteen years later, in the 
downfall of the great French empire in North 
America. The announcement of this event was 
made known to the Colony in the following let- 
ter from the Duke of Newcastle: 


‘* WuITEHALL, March 3ist, 1744. 

““Smr:—The French King having declared 
‘** War against his Majesty, (as you will see by the 
** enclosed copy of his Declaration, for that pur- 
‘* nose, which is full of the grossest and most in- 
‘* decent misrepresentations and reflections upon 
‘*his Majesty’s conduct,)I am to acquaint you, 
‘*by his Majesty’s command, that, on Thursday 
* last, the 29th instant, a great Council was held 
“at St. James's, where his Majesty approved, 
‘and has since signed, a Declaration of War 
‘*against the French King, and ordered that the 
‘*same should be published on this day, by the 
‘** Heralds-at-arms, in the usual places and with 
“the accustomed formalities, on the like occa- 
‘** sions ; which has been done, accordingly. 

‘*IT send you, enclosed, a printed copy of the 
‘**said Declaration, and am commanded to signi- 
‘*fy to yeu His Majesty’s pleasure, that you 
** cause it to be proclaimed in the Colony under 
**your Government, that His Majesty’s subjects 
“having this notice, may take care to prevent 
‘‘any mischief which, otherwise, they might 
‘* suffer from the enemy, and do their duty, in 
‘their several stations, to distress and annoy 
**the subjects of the French King. 

‘And His Majesty would have you be very 
‘* rigorous and severe in preventing any ammuni- 
‘*tion or stores of any kind from being carried 
‘*to them; and you are to use all proper 
**methods that may be most effectual for that 
‘* purpose. 

_ JT send you, enclosed, His Majesty's Procla- 
‘* mation for the distribution of prizes taken by 
“His Majesty’s ships of war, or privateers, 
‘* which, you will take care may be published in 
‘**the Colony under your government ; and you 
** will do everything in your power to encourage 
‘* His Majesty’s subjects to fit out ships to act as 
‘- privateers against the enemy; and you will, 


‘* upon the receipt of this letter, take all oppor- | 


** tunities, as far as depends upon you, to dis- 

‘* trees and annoy the French, in their settlements, 

** trade, and commerce. 

**T am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
** NEWCASTLE. 

‘*To the Governor of Rhoce Island.” 

Vigorous measures were at once adopted by 
the General Assembly, to place the Colony in a 
proper position of defence. 
Fort George, at Newport, was enlarged, and 
more cannon mounted. Eighty barrels of gun- 
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powder, with other ammunition, were purchased. 
Guns and ammunition were sent to Block Island. 
The war-sloop ZYartar was placed in command 
of Captain Daniel Fones, with ninety men; 
again fitted out; and sent on a cruise; and, as 
there was a deficiency, in the Colony, of cannon 
and military stores, the Governor was requested, 
by a vote of the Assembly, to petition the King 
for a supply of these necessaries. At the same 
time, the subjects of the French King, then in 
Newport, were permitted, if they desired, to re- 
move to Providence, there to remain on parole 
and await orders from the Governor or the As- 
sembly. 

Prompt as the New England Colonies were on 
receiving the news of the Declaration of War, 
tne French Colonies received it first ; and, be- 
fore any steps could be taken for the offensive 
or defensive, French privateers were scouring 
the coast of New England and greatly harassing 
its commerce. The fisheries, too, suffered great- 
ly and were nearly destroyed. Fearing the 
French might secure the Six Nations of Indians 
on their side, a Congress of the Northern Eng- 
lish Colonies met at Albany, on the twelfth of 
June, of the same year, to enter into an agree- 
ment with these Indians and with one another, 
for their mutual assistance and for carrying on 
the War in the most effectual manner. By the 
request of Massachusetts, Rhode Island sent 
Commissioners to this Congress. 

In February, 1745, the Colony war-sloop Zar- 
tar was ordered to be fitted out, in order to join 
the forces of Massachusetts Bay in an expedition 
against Cape Breton. She wasmanned with one 
hundred and thirty men; provisioned for four 
months; and placed under the orders of the 
Commander of the expedition or of the Council 


| of War, till the first of June, or longer if the 


occasion required. For defraying the expenses 
of the expedition bills of credit for two thous- 
and five hundred pounds were issued. An em- 
bargo was, at the same time, laid upon all vessels 
bound to sea. The next month, three com- 
panies of soldiers, of fifty men each, were 
ordered to beraised to accompany the expedition ; 
and, it being then found that the amount appro- 
priated was quite inadequate to defray the 
expenses of manning the Colony’s sloop, it was 
augmented to six thousand two hundred and fif- 
ty pounds, in bills of credit of the new tenor. 


| This issue of paper money was to be redeemed 


by a tax to be levied in the years 1748 to 1751, 


| one quarter in each year. 


While these plans were being enacted, urgent 


| letters were received by Governor Greene from 


Governor Shirley of Massachusetts, calling upon 
the Colony to provide a regiment of five hundred 
men for the contemplated expedition to Cape 
Breton, to be paid for by that Province. The 
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Assembly thereupon passed an Act empowering 
Godfrey Malbone to raise three eeried and 
fifty men, and to allow each one enlisting a 
bounty of forty shillings, in addition to what 
was allowed by Massachusetts. These troops 
were to be attached to the Connecticut Regiment. 
The command of the expedition was given to 
William Pepperell, of Maine, who was after- 
wards knighted for the success which attended it. 

Two months later (May, 1745) a representation 
‘was made to the General Assembly that the town 
of Louisburg, on the Island of Cape Breton, 
was, at that time, besieged by the New England 
forces, and that reinforcements were required. 
An Act was accordingly passed to raise three 
Companies of soldiers, of fifty men each, exclu- 
sive of officers, and in case a sufficient number of 
volunteers could not be obtained, power was 
given to the Governor to impress sufficient to 
make up that number. The officers of these 
Companies were—of the First, Richard Mum- 
ford, Captain; Edward Cole, First Lieutenant ; 
Lemuel Hall, Second Lieutenant; of the 
Second—Benjamin Potter, Captain; Richard 
Smith, First Lieutenant ; Richard Hoyle, Second 
Lieutenant; of the Third—Joshua Champlin, 
Captain; Samuel Eldred, First Lieutenant; 
Jeffrey Champlin, Second Lieutenant. Captain 
Jonathan Nichols and George Wanton were ap- 
pointed a Committee to procure transports for 
the troops raised. To defray the expenses of 
enlisting and paying these troops, three thou- 
sand, seven hundred, and fifty pounds, in bills 
of new tenor, were ordered to be issued, redeem- 
able in 1750, ’61 and ’52. It was further order- 
ed that the Rhode Island troops should join the 
Connecticut Regiment; and that Lieutenant- 
general Wolcott should be apprised thereof. 
The other New England Colonies each sent one 
armed vessel on the expedition. Connecticut 
furnished five hundred troops ; New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island three hundred each. New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania furnished 
no men, but voted small supplies of money. 
Full instructions were issued by Massachusetts, 
by which Canso was fixed upon as the place of 
rendezvous. The Connecticut troops were the 
first to arrive. 

‘The Rhode Island war-sloop Tartar, which, in 
company with the Connecticut vessel, was con- 
veying the transports, fell in with the French 
frigate Renommé, of thirty-six guns, which at- 
tacked her, and which inflicted some injury 
upon the Zartar. 

The French ship was in charge of dispatches 
from France; and, fortunately for the Colonial 
sloops, which she easily outsailed, after making 
two or three attempts to enter the harbor, hasten- 
ed on her voyage back to France, to report what 
she had seen, and thereby permitted the tran- 








sports to escape. The fleet of Commodore 
Warren, with a portion of the West India squad- 
ron, joined the New England vessels at Canso ; 
and, two days after, the Tartar, with the Con- 
necticut transports, arrived. 

As soon as the weather permitted, the fleet 
sailed for Louisburg, and commenced operations, 
The forces landed at Chapeaurouge Bay on the 
thirtieth of April. The outworks were soon 
abandoned by the French ; but the English were 
obliged to transport their heavy cannon two 
miles through a morass, by their own strength, 
before they could bring them to bear on the 
town. A constant fire was kept up on them, the 
mean while, without doing much harm. While 
the siege was going on, the Vigilant, a French 
frigate of sixty-four guns, with five hundred 
and sixty men on board, and stores of all sorts, 
for the garrison, arrived in the harbor, where she 
met the Mermaid, an English ship, which she 
attacked. The latter suffered herself to be 
chased until he drew the Frenchman towards 
the English fleet, when, finding her escape cut 
off, she surrendered. 

The Vigilant wasa most important accession 
to the English ; but they had no sailors to man 
her. Calls were therefore made by Governor 
Shirley upon Rhode Island for seamen. The fol- 
lowing is his letter : 

** Boston, June 5, 1745. 

‘*Srr :—I have herewith enclosed two Proc- 
“Jamations, which I have just now issued on 
*‘occasion of the expedition against Cape 
‘* Breton, with an extract of my letter from 
** Commodore Warren, and a vote of the Gener- 
“al Court, here, for encouraging the enlistment 
‘of seamen for manning the ship Vigilant, 
** prize, by which you will know what want 
‘**there is, both of soldiers and seamen, for this 
** service. 

‘* As to the first, I have already written fully 
“to your Honor thereon; and you will like- 
‘* wise know what encouragement this Govern- 
‘*ment has offered for both. I am persuaded 
‘* your Colony can furnish a good number of sea- 
‘*men, and must, therefore, desire that you 
‘*would use your best endeavors for providing 
‘*as many as can be had in your Colony, and 
“ that as soon as may be. 

“Tam, Sir, Your Honor’s ob’t, humble servant, 
‘*W. SHIRLEY 
‘* To the Hon’ble Governor WarTON.” 


[Hnclosure.] 
‘* In the House of Representatives, June 1, 1745. 
‘* Voted, That his Excellency, the Captain 
**General, be desired, as soon as may be, to 
‘*cause to be impressed such seamen as are 
“* foreigners, belonging to all inward-bound ves- 
“sels (coasting and provision vessels coming 
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** from the northward of South Carolina, on the 
**Continent, excepted,) in order for manning 
‘the Vigilant, a ship of war, lately taken by 
**the Hon’ble Commodore Warren, from the 
‘«French ; and there be allowed and paid out of 
‘the public treasury the sum of £8 to every 
“other able-bodied man that shall voluntarily 
‘enlist himself into His Majesty's service, for 
**the manning the said ship Vigilant, to make 
‘‘up, in the whole, with those impressed, the 
**number of three hundred men.” —" 


(NOTE. 4 i 


In the short Note, at the head of this Supplement—Page 
850—it is said that ‘‘a Chapter, in manuscript (Chapter V. 
“ of our series)” had been substituted for one which was 
not found in the Author's copy of the series. It should 
have been noted as ‘‘Chapter X V. of our series;"’ and 
the reader is repectfully requested to note and correct the 


error.—Eprtor. 
(Tae Enp.]} 





IV.—LAST LETTER OF GENERAL LA- 
FAYETTE, AS AN AMERICAN OFFICER. 


FroM THE ORIGINAL, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Coronet T. Bartey Myers. 


On BoarD THE ‘‘ ALLIANCE” December 

22¢ 1781. 
Icould not think of going, my dear George,* 
before I had send you the last assurance of my 
sincere affection. My best wishes attend you 
wherever you may be during this winter. I an- 
ticipate the pleasure to see you again with me, 
and Hope the family will be reunited lately in 
the Campaign, Be so kind, my dear Washing- 
ton, to forward the enclosed letters, and to send 
them by some good opportunities.— You will 
greatly oblige me, my dear friend, to get copies 
of my letters to the General as you know I never 
kept any, and when I grow old I will find great 
satisfaction in reading over our Correspondence 
during last Campaign There is another thing 
that would give me great pleasure—the General 
has several Orderly Books from the beginning of 
the War, and there are orderly Books of mine 
in the Light Infantry of the two last Campaigns 
which I would like to have copied by some Ser- 
geant that writes a fair Hand and Bound up in 
Books in the same way as those of the General 


* Who is the “George Washington” to whom this 
letter (of unquestionable authority) is addressed. He was 
apparently a member of the military family of Wash- 
ington, perhaps of Lafayette; and may have had a third 
‘nomen,’ The letter, a three-page quarto, in indifferent 
condition, is written in a bold flowing 


hand, differing 
from the cram 


d appearance of Lafayette s later letters, 
in English, and shows signs of haste and the bustle of de- 

arture. Lafayette was present at the surrender at 

orktown, on the nineteenth of October, about two 
months before the letter was written. Can any of your 
readers tell to whom the letter is addressed and also 
yoather it is Mrs, Carter or Custis to whom he refers 7— 


Hist. Mac. Vor. VIII. 23. 





are—if that does not give you too much trouble 
I will obliged to you to have the Busines done 
by some Non Commissioned Officer that can 
write well 

In your letter to your family, I beg you will 
mention me mest affectionately to them. Your 
father and mother Mrs. Ball and the Colonel 
Mrs Lear’s, Mrs Custis [or Carter] and the Gen- 
erals mother. My best Compliments to Til- 
mangh, Smith Meade & all the family. Adieu 
my dear friend 
Most affectionately Yours 

LAFAYETTE 

If Mrs Carter is still in Philadelphia present my 
best respects to her. 





V.—WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 


NOTES ON HIS HISTORY, RESIDENCE IN BOS 
TON, AND DESCENDANTS, 


By THE LATE L. M. Sareent, Esq., or Boston. 
I.* 


Doctor Snow, in his History of Boston, Page 
52, says: ‘‘ Blackstone cultivated, with success. 
** the sia acres which he retained, and soon hu! 
‘* a garden plat and an orchard, near his cottage 
‘*and spring. These we take to have been situ- 
‘* ated in the neighborhood of the present Alms- 
** house.” 

Snow published in 1825; and, in May of that 
year, the Alms-house, in Leverett-street, to 
which he refers, was taken down. In this sur- 
mise, as to the location of the garden-plat and 
orchard, cottage and spring, Doctor Snow was 
certainly mistaken. 

Mr. Drake, in a note, on Page 97, of his valu- 
able history, with commendable discretion, in- 
stead of following Snow, observes—‘‘ this point 
‘* ig easier located than his house or his spring.” 

We ask the reader to go along with us, step 
by step, in this investigation. Edward Johnson 
says—Ch. 17 of his Wonder Working Providence 
—‘* On the South side of the river, on a point of 
‘* land, called Blazton's Point, planted Mr. Wil- 
‘* liam Blazton.” But is it to be inferred, from 
this, that his house was on the very point? It is 
not denied, that the point laid down, on Bon- 
ner’s and other ancient plans, as Barton’s Point, 
was Blazton’s Point. Persons dwelling miles 
off from certain headlands or points, are often 
said to live on those points. Persons residing far 
from the extremity, are said to live on ‘‘ East- 
‘**ern Point,” in Gloucester. Such examples are 
abundant. 

With the assistance of my friend, N. I. Bow- 
ditch, Esquire, and Bonner’s plan, of 1722, 





* From The (Boston) Hvening Transcript, of Septem- 
ter 27, 1858, 
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Price’s plan, of 1733, and a plan annexed to the 
first Boston Directory, of 1789, I think I shall be 
able to conduct the reader to Blackstone’s or- 
chard and garden. But, without one, at least, 
of these plans, before him, the task may not be 
so easy, for the reader. John Bonner’s plan 
of 1722 was skilfully copied, in 1835, by Mr. 
George G. Smith, engraver, at the corner of 
Washington and Franklin-streets, where, I be- 
lieve, impressions may be obtained, for a mere 
trifle. 

In The Suffolk Register, Book 26, Page 84, 
will be found the deposition of Anne Pollard, 
aged eighty-nine. It was taken, December 26, 
1711. Being eight y-nine, she was thirteen when 
Blackstone left Boston, in 1685. She states that 
he sold the siz acres, by him reserved, out of 
the fifty, to Richard Pepys. The time of sale is 
not stated, and, probably, might have occurred 
at one of his subsequent visits to Boston— Black- 
stone came here, on a visit, in July, 1659, to 
marry the widow Sarah Stevenson. 

Book 9, Page 325, exhibits the Deed of Peter 
Brackett and Mary, his wife, late widow of 
Nathaniel Williams, in consideration of natural 
love to Nathaniel Wilhams and Mary Viall, 
children of said Mary, by her first husband, con- 
veying ‘‘all that messuage, with the barnes, 
** stables, orchards, gardens, and also that siz 
** acres of land, be it more or less, adjoining and 
* belonging to said messuage, called the Black- 
** stone lot, being the same which were conveyed 
**to said Nathaniel, by Richard Pepys,” &c. 

So far the title stands thus—Boston to Black- 
stone, fifty acres, April 1, 1633. The following 
year, according to Odin’s deposition—Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections, xiv., 202—Black- 
stone to Boston, forty-four acres. At some time, 
unknown, according to Pollard’s deposition, 
Blackstone to Pepys, the siz acres reserved. Jan- 
uary 30, 1655: Pepys to Williams, the same siz 
acres. April 14, 1676: Mary Brackett, late wid- 
ow of said Williams, by joint Deed of herself 
and second husband, to the two children of her 
first husband, the same six acres. Now where 
were these six acres—‘‘ the Blackstone lot?” 
Thus far, we have neither metes nor bounds; all 
which are happily supplied, by the conveyance 
of Nathaniel Williams (son of Mary Brackett, by 
her first nusband) dated January 29, 1708-9, and 
recorded Book 24, Page 103. He conveys to 
Thomas Bannister : 

‘** An orchard and pasture, containing siz acres, 
** more or less, on Northwest side of the Common 
‘*with the flats; the uplands and flats being 
** hounded Northwest, by Charles River, or cove, 
**and in part on John Leveret and James Allen, 
‘‘en whom also it abuts, on the Northeast; 
** bounded East, on James Allen, in part, and in 
** part on Bannister; Southerly on the Common.” 
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The italicising is mine, to fix the reader’s at- 
tention to certain points. 

I now ask the reader to look at Bonnex’s plan of 
1722, bearing in mind, that Williams conveyed 
to Bannister the ‘‘ orchard and pasture siz acres, 
‘““more or less,” only fourteen years before. 
Now let us walk into Beacon-street, on Bonner’s 
plan of 1722. It extended westward, only to 
the point of the present Mount Vernon-street, 
which then did not exist. Thence, in a more 
northerly direction, towards the present Charles- 
street, it took the name of ‘‘ Davis’s Lane.” At 
the bottom of this lane, we come to a square 
lot, fenced in, and planted with trees, orchard- 
wise, Near, and Southwest of this, is a small 
plat, fenced in, not far from the water, marked 
** garden,” on the plan of 1722; and due West 
of this is a little wharf. There is a small tene- 
ment on the Southeast corner of the. ‘* Orchard,” 
and two within the enclosure, South of the 
‘* Garden.” All around this lonely establish- 
ment, on Bonner’s plan, is a wilderness—no 
other house—no other tree—save the great tree, 
on the Common, and the powder-house and 
watch-house, there. There are trees, all over 
town, on Bonner’s plan—but nothing like this— 
nothing like an ‘‘ Orchard.” As to the ‘* Gar- 


‘* den,” that is settled, for it is so laid down— 
and this is an Orchard ; and the trees are placed, 


much after Pliny’s rule, in ordine quincunciali. 
Whose Garden and Orchard are these ? 
Blackstone’s residence, his siz-acre-lot, his Or- 
chard, his Garden, with which he was identified, 
by all who have written about him, were mat- 
ters of interest, seventy-six years after he left 
Boston ; and Anne Pollard’s deposition was 
taken, only eleven years béfore the date of Bon- 
ner’s plan. The Orchard clearly existed, in 
1708, and is then called an ‘‘ Orchard,” in the 
conveyance to Bannister. An apple-orchard is a 
long liver. Governor Hopkins says of the or- 
chard, planted by Blackstone, after his removal 
to Rhode Island, —Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, xix., 174—‘‘Many of the trees, 
‘* which he planted, about one hundred and thirty 
“* years ago, are still, 1765, pretty thrifty fruit- 
** trees.” Blackstone’s Orchard, Pepy’s Orchard, 
Williams's Orchard, Bannister’s Orchard—being 
one and the same Orchard, on that siz-acre-lot— 


| must have existed, when Bonner’s plan was 


published, in 1722. 

Now for the bounds and bearings. The Or- 
chard is described, in the Deed of 1708, as 
lying on the Northwest side of the Common. 
So does the Orchard, on Bonner’s plan. The 
precise Northwest line of the Common, however, 
is not defined, on Bonner’s plan; not a line, on 
that venerable plan, runs down to the water, 
from Roxbury to Barton’s-point. But, on Price’s 
plan of 1788, on which the Orchard still re- 
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mains, and on the plan of 1789, the land is evi- 
dently fenced in, and the little wharf, and the 
plat, marked ‘‘ Garden,” on Bonner’s plan, are 
made to bound ‘“ southerly on the Common,” 
precisely as the siz-acre-lot, in the Deed to Ban- 
nister, bounds. 

On the plan of 1789, Davis’s lane is abolished ; 
but the precise figure of the ‘‘ Garden” and 
wharf are marked down, in locis tisdem. The 
siz-acre-lot is said, in the Deed to Bannister, to 
bound on Charles-river or a cove: so do the 
Garden and Orchard, and the adjoining land, 
on these plans; and so they did, before the cre- 
ation of Charles-street and the filling up, in 
that neighborhood. What more natural than 
that Bonner should lay down, on his plan of 
1722, Blackstone’s Orchard and Garden, con- 
cerning which Mrs. Pollard’s deposition had 

‘ been taken a short time before? Bonner gives 
us those two trees which stood-so long, near 
Bridewell—on what is now Park-street—the 
fortification, the windmills, the bowling-green, 
Coal’s Garden, and other points of less interest 
than the spot where ‘‘ Blaxton planted.” If 
this be not Blaxton’s Orchard and Garden, 
it is perfectly clear that another Orchard and 
another Garden arose, between 1708 and 1722, 
on the identical spot indicated by the bound- 
aries, in the Deeds to Pepys, to Williams, and 
to Bannister, as Blackstone's siz acres. If this 
be not Blackstone's Orchard, there is not the 
slightest vestige, on Bonner’s plan, of that 
** Orchard,” conveyed, as an Orchard, to Thom- 
as Bannister, only fourteen years before. Look 
on Bonner’s plan, gentle reader, and judge for 
thyself. 

And now of the spring. Mr. Charles Shaw 
published his History ef Boston, in 1817. On 
Page 103, referring to Blackstone’s information, 
to Governor Winthrop, of an excellent spring, in 
Shawmut, Mr. Shaw observes: ‘* What spring 
‘* Mr, Blaaton had respect to, in his invitation, 
‘* we cannot say ; itis probable, however, it was 
** the spring now to be seen (1800) on the wester- 
‘*ly part of the town, near the bay which di- 
**wides Boston from Cambridge.” Mr. Drake— 
History of Boston, 97, Note—after saying, as 
we have already stated, that Blackstone’s ‘‘ point 
‘* 7s easier located than his house or his spring,” 
seems half inclined to think the latter might 
have been in Poplar-street, and remarks, that 
** what Shaw says agrees very well with this.” 
The reader will mark, that Shaw speaks of a 
spring, ‘“‘at the westerly” [not northwesterly] 
‘“‘nart of the town, near the bay which divides 
** Cambridge” [not Charlestown] ‘‘ from Boston.” 
Mr. Drake will readily perceive how much more 
applicable this description is to a spring, not 
very far up the hill from Charles-street, and, as 
nearly as I can recollect, between Chesnut and 
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Mount Vernon-streets. Mr. Henry Sargent con- 
trived a single railway, as it was called. Two 
rails, elevated a number of feet and diverging 
from a point, on the hill, to the points below 
where the earth was to be discharged, were em- 
ployed, during the process of lowering Beacon- 
hill. These rails were bestridden by large 
wooden panniers, or boxes, connected by a rope 
passing round a wheel, or truck, at the top. The 
full boxes, as they descended, brought up the 
empty ones. I was repeatedly present, witness- 
ing this operation. Iam not alone, in possessing 
a distinct recollection of this spring; and, on 
more than one occasion, well remember to have 
tasted its waters. 

If we are correct, in our views of Blackstone’s 
whereabouts, this spring must have been rather 
more convenient, for his occasions, than to have 
mounted Beacon-hill, and descended on the other 
side, with his biggin and dipper, as far as the 
present locus in quo of Poplar-street. There 
were also several springs, about the peninsula. 
Shaw, on Page 103, says—‘‘ In the early records 
‘‘of the town, mention is made of the great 
‘* spring which discharged its waters into what 
‘is now called Spring-lane, leading from Corn- 
‘hill to Devonshire-street.” I believe the 
whereabouts of William Blaxton—whose name 
is thus spelt on the records of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, and who graduated there A. B., 
1617, and A. M., 1621, our pilgrim—I believe his 
whereabouts, on the peninsula, were, as indicated 
on Captain John Bonner’s plan, of 1722, not very 
far from the bottom of the present Beacon- 
street. And Iam satisfied that Mr. Daggett, in 
his History of Attleborough, Page 29, is entirely 
mistaken, when he says—‘‘ it is not certain, how- 
‘‘ ever, but probable, that the blood of Blackstone 
‘*puns not in the veins of any human being.” 
I find no good reason for doubting that there are 
five families of Blackstone, in Brandon, in the 
State of Connecticut, and four or five more, in 
the State of New York, all descendants of the 
Boston pilgrim. My present business is with his 
whereabouts. The reasons for this last opinion, 
in regard to his progény, I shall not trouble you 
with, unless some of your readers should take 
sufficient interest in the matter, to request their 
publication. 

‘* si quid novisti, rectius istis, 
‘** Candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum.” 
Stema. 
IE.* 
MORE ABOUT BLAXTON. 


We cheerfully comply with the wishes of your 
correspondent, ‘'D,” in the Transcript, of Oc- 
tober the first; and are pleased to find that 


* From Jhe (Boston) Hvening Transcript, of October 


» 1858, 
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others take an interest in this worthy pilgrim’s 
progress, and in his progeny. If the reader will 
go along with us, in good earnest, doubt I not 
he will arrive at the same conclusions with our- 
selves. 

William Blackstone left Boston in 1635, and 
came here, again, to be married, in 1659. He 
was married to the widow Sarah Stevenson, by 
Governor John Endicott, on the fourth of July, 
of that year. So say the Town Records. She 
died about the middle of June, 1673, two years 
before her husband.—Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, xx., 17. 5 

Governor Hopkins, in his account of Provi- 
dence, says: ‘‘ William Blackstone came and 
** settled by the side of Pawtucket-river, near 
**the Southern part of that which is now the 
“town of Cumberland.” * * * ‘** At this, 
** his new plantation, he lived, uninterrupted, for 
“ many years, and there again raised an orchard, 
** the first that ever bore apples, in the Colony 
‘fof Rhode Island; he had the first of that 
** sort, called ‘ yellow sweetings,’ that were ever 
**in the world, perhaps the richest and sweetest 
** apple of the whole kind; many of the trees 
‘which he planted, about one hundred and 
** thirty years ago, are still (1765) pretty thrifty 
** fruit-bearing trees. Mr. Blackstone used fre- 
** quently to come to Providence, to preach the 
** Gospel; and, to encourage his younger hear- 
‘*ers, gave them the first apples they ever saw. 
‘Tt is said, that, when he was old and unable 
‘“to travel on foot, and not having any horse, 
**he used to ride on a bull, which he had train- 
‘ed, and tutored to that use.”— Massachusetts 
Historical Collections, xix., 174. 

In describing the bounds of Rehoboth, the 
following passage will be found, in the Records 
of Plymouth Colony: *‘ From Rehoboth, rang- 
‘*ing from Patucket-river, to a place called by 
‘the natives, ‘ Wawepoowseag,’ where one 
‘* Blackstone now liveth.”— Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections, xx., 171. 

His death occurred on the twenty-sixth of May, 
1675, having lived in New England about fifty 
years. Shortly after his death, the Indian War 
broke out, and his house and its contents were 
burnt, by the savages. In the volume, last cited, 
page 172, an inventory may be found of his 
lands, goods, and chattels—his house, orchard, 
two hundred and sixty acres of land, two shares 
in Providence-meadow, a tract called Black- 
stone's meadow, and his library, comprising one 
hundred and eighty-six volumes, in different lan- 
guages. 

There can be little doubt, that, by himself, 





his name was written Blazton. It was so found, 
by Mr. Savage, entered on the records of Eman- 
uel College ; and Mr. Daggett, in his History of 
Attleborough, Page 29, states, that the name is 





so written, by John, the son of the pilgrim, in 
the original Deeds by which the lands of the 
father were, aftcr his decease, conveyed to the 
grantee and which Deeds were in the possession 
of John Whipple, of Cumberland. 

Mr. Bliss, in his History of Rehoboth, says, 
writing in 1836, ‘‘ Three apple-trees are now 
‘*standing, in the Sonth end of Blackstone’s- 
‘*meadow, and two of them bear apples. 
‘*They appear to be very old, but, probably, 
‘*orew from the sprouts of those planted by 
“ Blackstone.” 

The vestiges of his cellar, his well, and his 
grave are thus referred to, by Mr. Bliss: ‘‘The 
‘* Whipple family, in whose possession the 
‘““land has ever remained, since it was sold 
‘*to them, by Blackstone's son, John Blackstone, 
‘say that the house was in the meadow, East 
‘*side of the hill. And Judge Dexter, of Cum- 
‘**berland, who resides near the spot, tells me, 
‘*that, within his recollection, Blackstone’s 
‘* cellar, with the stoning, was plainly to be seen ; 
‘*and pointed out to me the spot, about four 
**rods East of the hill, and two East from his 
‘* grave. His well, with the stoning almost entire, 
‘is still to be seen, a few rods South of the ce'- 
‘* lar and grave, on the second table and meadow. 
‘The grave is marked, by two rude stones of 
‘* crystallized quartz, at the head and foot.” 4 

Before we proceed to speak of the pilgrim’s 
descendants, let us remove an obstacle, which 
may perplex the reader. A writer—S. D., in 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, xx., 171,— 
says Blackstone ‘‘ had a daughter, married to 
‘* Mr. John Stevenson.” Blackstone had no 
daughter. §. D.’s mistake arose from the fact 
that John Stevenson is called the son-in-law of 
William Blackstone; and such he was, guasi, for 
he was the son of William Blackstone’s wife, 
Sarah, by her first husband. There is no evi- 
dence that William Blackstone had more than 
one child; and his name was John. He was born 
at Rehoboth; and was a miror when his 
father died. The Plymouth Colony Records say 
—‘* June 1, 1675. Lieut. Hunt, Ensign Smith, 
‘‘and Mr. Daniel Smith are appointed and au- 
“thorized by the Court to take some present 
“care of the estate of Mr. William Blackstone 
** deceased, and of his son now left by him; 
“and to see, that, at the next Court, he do pro- 
** pose a man to the Court, to be his guardian, 
** which, in case he do neglect, the Court will 
**then see cause to make choice of one for 
ec him.” 

According to Mr. Bliss, in his History of Re- 
hoboth, Page 13, John was a fast young man; 
wasted his substance, in intemperance and idle- 
ness ; sold his paternal acres to David Whipple, in 
1692; removed to Providence; became a shoe- 
maker; married his wife, Katherine, there, in 
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1713; returned with her to Attleborough; was 
legally warned out of town; removed to the 
neighborhood of New Haven, where, Mr. Bliss says 
he has been credibly informed, there were living, 
a short time before 1836, a family of the name of 
Blackstone, having peculiarities similar to those 
of the pilgrim, especially a love of solitude. He 
adds a tradition, that a grandson of William 
Blackstone was a Lieutenant, and fell at the 
siege of Louisburg. Mr. Daggett, in his History 
of Attleborough, Page 2", 
** generally supposed, by historians, that the fam- 


‘* ily is now extinct,” observes ‘‘ There is some | 
“reason to believe that his son emigrated to | 


‘Connecticut, and settled on a neck of land not 
‘tar from New Haven, where it is possible 


‘*some of his posterity may exist in the female | 


* line.” 

We request tbe reader to notice and bear in 
in mind, our italics. 
and Mr. Daggett seem not to have been very ex- 
tensive, on this point. 
other evidence, that John Blackstone, the wan- 


dering, and somewhat unworthy, descendant of | 


our kind-hearted pilgrim, had located himself, 


at last, not far from New Haven, it occurred to | 
us, that Professor Silliman, the elder, who knows | 


so much of everything, worth knowing, might 
be able to offer some suggestions, in aid of our 
investigation. In March, 1849, we addressed 
him, on the subject. 


pursued, as we believe, and as we, think the in- 
telligent reader will believe, successfully. 
letter, and the result of our inquiries, 


number. SIGMA, 


III. * 
MORE ABOUT BLAXTON. 

We now offer extracts from Professor Silli- 
man’s letter, in reply to ours, of March, 1849 : 

“Tn the town of Branford, ten miles East 
‘from New Haven, lives James Blackstone, | 
** suppose a lineal descendant of the primitive 
‘“‘man of Boston. His residence 
** East, or South-east, of Branford village, which 
‘*is eight miles from New Haven, two miles on 


‘* place, on the sea-shore. Mr. Blackstone is a 
‘*man of great worth and respectability ; has 
‘* often represented his town in the Legislature ; 
‘and has been a member of the State Senate. 
‘*Some of our respectable citizens represent Mr. 
** Blackstone as both intelligent and kind, and 
‘¢ well-informed as to his own genealogy. * * * 


**T think you may, without hesitation, address | 


‘*Mr. Blackstone.” 


* From Zhe (Boston) Evening Transcript, of October 
15, 1858. : 


after saying—‘ it is | 
| files, and read over, his replies of April 2, 10, 


The researches of Mr. Bliss | 


Persuaded, by this and | 





His | 
we | 
shall lay before the reader, in the following | 


| stone—*‘ In memory of John 


is two miles | 
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Professor Silliman adds, that his information 
is derived from the Hon. Mr. Ingersoll, our late 
Minister to Russia, and others, personally ac- 
quainted with Mi. Blackstone. In all this, as 
the reader will admit, we had an excellent start- 
ing point ; and we now propose to prove, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that the Hon. James 
Blackstone, of Branford, is the great-great-great- 


| grandson of William Blaxton, the Boston pilgrim. 


We addressed several letters to Mr. James 
Blackstone, and have, just now, taken from our 


und 24, 1849. He was then fifty-four years old 
—Timothy, the father of JamEs, was then liv- 
ing, at the age of eighty-three—John, the grand- 
father of JaAMxEs, died, in Branford, on the tenth 
of August, 1818, at the age of eighty-seven— 
John, the great-grandfather of Jamxs, died, in 
Branford, on the third of January, 1785, at the 
age of eighty-five years, eleven months, and fif- 
teen days. Thus far, all is clear. Here are 
four generations— John—-John--Timothy—-J amxs. 
To my first inquiry, the Hon. dames Blackstone 
replied thus : 


“As it respects my being a descendant of a 
**man, named William Blackstone, I have no 
‘doubt of that; whether it was the identical 
‘‘one that you allude to, I am not positive ; 
“although, from all the information that T am 


2 : | **in possession of, I have not much doubt.of it. 
In his very kind reply of | I : . 


March 23, he put us upon a track, which we | 


‘“‘T have no testimony, in my to 
**identify my ancestors, any farther back thi.u 
** John Blackstone.” 


Here he refers to John, his great-gi..adfather 
who died in 1785, and whom. fie calls ‘‘ John 
** Blackstone the first "—nov being aware of any 
other, and earlier, Johy Blackstone. At my re 
quest, the Hon. Janes Blackstone has copied the 
inscription from his great-grandfather’s grave- 
Blackstone, who 
** departed this life, Jan. 3d, A. D. 1785, aged 
**85 years, 11 months, and 15 days.” This 
John could not have been the son of the pilgrim, 
for he died, in 1675, or one hundred and ten 
years before. Our opinion is that this John, 


posse ssion, 


| who died in 1785, was the son of John, referred 
3 | to, in the Plymouth Colony records, and by the 
“the road toward Stony Brook, a watering- | 


historians of Rehoboth and Attleborough, as 
John, the son of William, the pilgrim. Dag- 
gett, in his History of Attleborough, Page 20, 
“William Blackstone left one son, John 
** Blackstone, who, it is supposed, settled some- 
‘where near New Haven. He lived on his in 
‘*heritance, till 1692, when he sold his lands to 
** David Whipple, and, soon after, removed to 
** Providence. There, it is probable, he married 
‘his wife, Katherine, ‘and continued to reside, 
*¢¢ill 1718.” 

There is no chronological reason, therefore, in 


Savs: 
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the way of his having been the father of John 
Blackstone, who died in 1785, nearly eighty-six 
years of age, and was born, of course, in 1699. 
John, son of the pilgrim, seems, after a wander- 
ing life, to have ‘‘ settled somewhere near New 
** Haven.” So far, the probabilities appear to 
thicken; and we shall presently see that the 
grandfather's prudence, thrift, and industry re- 
vived in the grandson, that is, in John, who died, 
in 1785. 

It would be remarkable, if two distinct fami- 
lies, bearing a name, then, and even now, so ex- 
ceedingly rare, should, within «a few years, have 
settled down, so near New Haven, the pater- 
Samilias of each having the same given-name 
and the same patronymic—John Blackstone ! 
Yet tradition says, that William’s son John set- 
tled there; and John, who died in 1785, cer- 
tainly settled there, lived there, and died there. 

John, the son of William, was poor and shift- 
less; and nothing is known of his latter days. 
He had, probably, nothing to bestow upon his 
offspring. We now present an interesting pas- 
sage, from the Hon. James Blackstone’s letter 
of the tenth of April, 1849. Writing of his 
great-grandfather, whom we believe to be the 
son of wandering John, he says: ‘* When he 
**came to Branford, he was entirely destitute of 
** property of any kind ; and tradition says, that 
« he left his father’s home, in England, in con- 
** sequence of difficulty with his parents, about 

** property ; and that his father and mother 

“‘were very partial to a brother-in-law of his.” 
Let us examine this tradition, which we have 
laced in italics; and we are much mistaken, if 

it does not go far to confirm our opinion. It 

oes back, one hundred and fifty years, to 1699, 
the time, when the great-grandfather of the Hon. 
James Blackstone was born. Let us make a 
just allowance, for the attrition of time. While 
reciting traditional stories, how common it is, to 
mingle proaviand atavi together, and to substi- 
tute great-grandfathers, for great-great-grand- 
fathers. Now let us see if this tradition, which 
had been vaguely referred to, in Branford, for 
more than one hundred years, and applied to 
John Blackstone, who died in 1785, because 
they knew nothing of any earlier John, will ap- 
ply to John, the son of William. We know 
that William, the pilgrim, came from England, 
in early life; for he was here, about 1625, hav- 
ing graduated A. M., at Emanuel Oollege, in 
1621. Whether any difficulty with his parents 
mingled with his dislike of the ‘‘ Lords Bishops,” 
to cause his voluntary expatriation, we know 
not. But there is very good reason to believe 
that his son, John, had ‘‘a difficulty with his 
**parents.” He also had ‘‘a brother-in-law,” 
John Stevenson, to whom his father and mother 
had the very best of reasons for being “ very 
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‘*partial.” He appears to have won a public 
and honorable notice, for his care of his vener- 
able step-father, in his old age; for, while we 
may well suppose that the vagrant and unthrifty 
habits, for which their son, John Blackstone, 
was afterwards noted, were showing their pre- 
monitory symptoms of idleness and disobedience, 
the devotion of his brother-in-law to his vener- 
able parents was so remarkable, as to obtain for 
him, after their decease, the following honorable 
testimony : 


‘*July 10, 1675. Whereas the Court is in- 
‘*formed that one, whose name is John Steven- 
‘“son, son-in-law te Mr. William Blackstone, 
**late deceased, was very helpful to hia father 
‘and mother, in their life time, without whom 
‘*they could not have subsisted, as to a good 
‘*help and instrument thereof, and he is now 
‘* left, in alow and mean condition ; and never 
‘* was in any manner recompensed, for his good 
** service aforesaid ; and if (as it is said at least) 
‘his father-in-law engaged to his mother, at 
‘* his marriage with her, that he should be consid- 
“ered with a competency of land, out of the 
‘‘said Blackstone’s land, then lived on, which 
‘*hath never yet been performed; and foras- 
“much as the personal estate of the said Black- 
‘*stone is so small and inconsiderable that he 
**the said Stevenson cannot be relieved out of 
“it; this Court, therefore, in consideration of 
“the premises, do order and dispose fifty acres 
‘*of land unto the said John Stevenson, out of 
‘‘the lands of the said William Blackstone, and 
‘*five acres of meadow, to be laid out to him, 
‘*by Ensign Henry Smith, and Mr. Daniel 
‘* Smith, and Mr. Nathaniel Paine, according as 
**they shall think meet so as it may be most 
**commodious to him, or as little prejudicial to 
“the seat of Mr, William Blackstone, as may 
** be. 

‘* By order of the Court, for the jurisdiction 
‘*of Plymouth.” 


Hence, doubtless, arose the ‘‘ difficulty about 
‘* property,” in the tradition. John Blackstone 
was probably dissatisfied with this righteous or- 
der of the Court, by which he was compelled to 
lose so considerable a portion of his father’s es- 
tate. 

Mr. Daggett had, certainly, a very imperfect 
knowledge of the whole truth, when, in 1884, 
he surmised that some of Blackstone’s family 
might exist, near New Haven, in the female line. 
The Hon. James Blackstone says, in his letter of 
April 2, 1849, that John Blackstone, who died 
in 1785, left two sons and two daughters, who 
lived and died in Branford; and, he adds, 
‘*there are now five families of Blackstones liv- 
‘ing in Branford, and some four or five more 
‘in the State of New York, all descendants of 
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** John Blackstone”—meaning his great-grand- 
father, who died, in 1785, For he was not, at 
the time of writing, aware of an earlier John, 
his great-great-grandfather, the only son of the 
pilgrim. SIGMA, 


_ VL—THE CONSTITUTION FOR THE , 
UNITED STATES. 


[From T'he New Hampshire Gazette, May 29, 
1788.] ss2uy) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THR CONSTITUTION 
PROPOSED BY THE FEDERAL CON- 
VENTION. 


But besides the objections, originating from 
the before-mentioned cause,* that have been 
called local, there are other objections that are 
supposed to rise from the maxims of liberty 
and policy. 

Hence it is inferred that the propesed system 
has such inherent vices, as must necessarily 
produce a bad administration, and at length 
the oppression of a monarchy or an aristocra- 
cy in the federal officers, 

Tht writer of this address being convinced 
by as exact an investigation as he could make, 
that such mistakes may lead to the perdition 
of his country, esteems it his indispensable 
duty, strenuously to contend, that the power 
of the People pervading the proposed system, 
together with the strong confederation of the 
States, forms an adequate security against every 
danger that has been apprehended. 

If this single assertion can be supported by 
facts and arguments, there wili be reason to 
hope, that painful anxieties will be removed 
from the minds of some citizens, who are truly 
devoted to the interests of America, and who 
have been thrown into afflictive perplexities, 
by the never-ending mazes of multiplied, in- 
tricate, and contrarient disquisitions. The 
objectors agree, that the confederation of the 
States will be strong, according to the system 
“ig and so strong, that many of them 

oudly complain of that strength. On this 


part of the assertion there is no dispute: But 
some of the objections that have been publish- 
ed strike at another part of the principle as- 
sumed, and deny that the system is sufficiently 
founded on the power of the People. 

The course of regular enquiry demands that 
these objections should be considered in the 


first place. If they are removed, then all the 
rest of the objections, concerning unnecessary 
taxations, standing armies, the abolishment of 


* There was a previously-published article, which we 


have not found.—Ep:rtor. 
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trials by jury, the liberty of the press, the free- 
dom of commerce, the judicial, executive, and 
legislative authorities of the several States, and 
the rights of citizens, and the other abuses of 
federal Gevernment, must, of consequence, be 
rejected, if the principle contains the salutary, 
purifying, and preserving qualities attributed 
to it. The question then will be—WNot what 
may be done, when the Government shall be turned 
into a tyranny ; but how the Government can be 
so turned ? 

Thus unembarrassed by subordinate discus- 
sions, we may come fairly to the contemplation 
of that superior point, and be better enabled 
to discover whether our attention to it will 
afford any lights, whereby we may be conduct- 
ed to peace, liberty, and safety. 

The objections, denying that the system pro- 
posed is sufficiently formed on the power of the 
People, state that the number of the federal 
trustees or officers is too small, and that they 
are to hold their offices too long. 

One would really have supposed that small- 
ness of number could not be termed a cause of 
danger, as influence must increase with enlurge- 
ment, If this is a fault, it will soon be correct- 
ed, as an addition will be often made to the 
numbers of the Senators, and, almost every 
year, to that of the Representatives ; and, in all 
probability, much sooner than we shall be able 
and willing to bear the expense of the addi- 
tion. As to the Senate, it never can be, and it 
never ought to be, large, if it is to possess the 
powers which almost all the objectors seem 
inclined to allot te it, as will be evident to 
every intelligent person who considers those 
powers, 

Tho’ small, let it be remembered, that it is 
to be created by the sovereignties of the several 
States, that is, by the persons whom the People 
of each State shall judge to be most worthy, 
and who, surely, will be religiously attentive 
to making a selection, in which the interest 
and honour of their State will be so extensive- 
ly concerned, It should be remembered, too, 
that this is the same manner in which the 
members of Congress are now appointed ; and 
that, herein, the sovereignties of the States are 
so intimately involved, that however a renun- 
ciation of part of these powers may be desired 
by some of the States, it never will be obtained 
from the rest of them. Peaceable, paternal, and 
benevolent as these are, they think the conces- 
sions they have made ought to satisfy all. 

That the Senate may always be kept full, 
without the interference of Congress, it is pro- 
vided that if vacancies happen by resignation 
or otherwise, during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture of any State, the Executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments, until the next 
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meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
fill up such vacancies. : 

As to the House of Representatives, it is to 
consist of a number of persons not exceeding 
one for every thirty thousand. Thus, every 
member of that House will be elected by a 
majority of the electors of a whole State; or by a 
majority of the electors among thirty thousand 
persons. These electors will reside, widely dis- 
persed, over an extensive country. Cabal and 
corruption will be as impracticable, as, on such 
occasions, human institutions can render them. 
The will of freemen, thus circumstanced, will 
give the fiat. The purity of election thus ob- 
tained, will amply compensate for the supposed 
defect of representation; and the members, 
thus chosen, will be most apt to Larmonize, in 
their proceedings, with the general interests, 
feelings, and sentiments of the people. 

Allowing such an increase of population as, 
from experience and a variety of causes, may 
be expected, the Representatives, in a short 
period, will amount to several hundreds, and, 
most probably, long before any change of man- 
ners, for the worst, that might tempt or encour- 
age our rulers to mal-administration, will take 
place on this Continent. 

That this may always be kept full, without 
the interference of Congress, it is provided in 
the system, that when vacancies happen in any 
State, the Executive authority thereof shall 
issue Writs of Election to fill such vacancies. 
But, it seems, the number of the federal officers 
is not only too small: they are to hold their 
offices too long. 

This objection surely applies not to the House 
of Representatives, who are to be chosen every 
two years, especially if the extent of empire 
and the vast variety and importance of their 
deliberation be considered. In that view, they 
and the Senate will actually be not only legis- 
lative but also diplomatic bodies, perpetually 
engaged in the arduous task of reconciling, in 
their determinations, the interest of several 
sovereign States, not to insist on the necessity 
of a competent knowledge of foreign affairs, 
relative to the States, 

They who desire the Representatives to be 
chosen every year, should exceed Newton in 
calculations, if they attempt to evince, that 
the public business would, in that case, be 
better transacted than when they are chosen 
every two years. The idea, however, for the 
zeal that prompted it. 

Is monarchy or aristocracy to be produced, 
without the consent of the People, by a House 
of Representatives thus constituted ? 

It has Leen unanimously agreed by the friends 
of liberty, frequent Elections of the Repre- 
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Remedy of all Grievances in a Free Govern- 
ment, 

Let us pass on to the Senate. 

At the end of two years after the first elec- 
tion, one-third is to be elected for sia years. 
Of the remaining thirds, one will consequently 
have but four years and the other but two 
years to continue in office. The whole number 
at first will amount but to twenty-siz ; must ever 
continue very small, will be regularly renovated 
by the biennial elections of one-third ; and will 
be overlooked and overawed by the House of 
Representatives, nearly three times more numer- 
ous at the beginning, rapidly and vastly aug- 
menting, and more enabled to overlook and 
overawe them by holding their offices for two 
years, as thereby they will acquire better in- 
formation respecting national affairs. These 
representatives will also command the public 
purse, as all Bills for raising revenue must orig- 
inate in their house. 

As in the Roman armies, when the Principes 
and Hastati failed, there were still the Triarii, 
who generally put things to rights, so we shall 
be supplied with another resource. We are to 
have a President to superintend and, if he 
thinks the public weal requires it, to control 
any act of the Representatives and Senate. 
This President is to be chosen, not by the Peo- 
ple at large, because it may not be possible 
that all the freemen of the empire should al- 
ways have the necessary information for di- 
recting their choice for such an officer; ner by 
Congress, lest it should disturb the national 
councils; nor by any one body whatever, for fear 
of undue influence, 

He is to be chosen in the following manner. 
Each State shall appoint, as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of Zlectors equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives, to which the State shall be entitled in 
Congress: but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 
As these Electors are to be appointed as the 
Legislature of each State may direct, of course 
they will be appointed by the People of the 
State, if such be the pleasure of the People. Thus 
the fairest, freest opening is given, for each 
State to chuse such Zlectors for this purpose, as 
shall be most signally qualified to fulfil the 
trust. 

To guard against undue influence, these Elec- 
tors, thus chosen, are to meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot; and still further to 
guard against it, Congress may determine the 
time of choosing the Electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes—«which day 
shall be the same throughout the United States. 


seatatives of the People, are the most sovereign! All the votes from the several States are to be 
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transmitted to Congress, and therein counted. 
The President is to hold his office for four 
years. 

When these Electors meet in their respective 
States, utterly vain will be the unreasanable 
suggestions derived from partiality. The Elec- 
tors may throw away their votes; mark, with 
public disappointment, some person improper- 
ly favoured by them; or, justly revering the 
duties of their office, dedicate their votes to 
the best interests of their country. 

This President will be no dictator; two- 
thirds of the Representatives and the Senate may 
pass any law, notwithstanding his dissent; and 
he is removable and punishable for misbehav- 
iour. Can the limited, fluctuated Senate, placed 
amidst such powers, if it should become will- 
ing, ever become able, to make America pass 
under its yoke? The Senators will generally 
be inhabitants of places very distant one from 
another. They can scarcely be acquainted till 
they meet. Few of them can ever act together 
for any length of time, unless their good con- 
duct recommends them to a re-election—and 
then there will be frequent changes in a body 
dependent upon the choice of other bodies, the 
Legislatures of the several States, that are alter- 
ing every year. Machiavel and Caesar Borgia 


together could not form a conspiracy in such a | 


Senate, dangcrous to any but themselves and 
their accomplices. 


It is essential to every good Government that | 


there should be some Council, permanent enough 


to get a due knowledge of affairs, internal and | 


external; so constituted that, by some deaths 
or removals, the current of information should 
not be impeded or disturbed; and so regulat- 


ed, as to be responsible to and controllable dy | 


the People. Where can the authority for com- 
bining these advantages be more safely, bene- 
ficially, or satisfactorily lodged, than in the 


Senate, to be formed according to the plan pro- | 


rosed? Shall parts of the trust be committed 
to the President with Counsellors, who shall 
ubscribe their advices ? 
crty are to be guarded against, and surely they 
ought to be, with sleepless vigilance, why 
should we depend more on the Commander- 
a-chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
3tates and of the Militia of the several States, 
and on his Counsellors, whom he may secretly 
nfluence, than on the Senate to be appointed 


vy the persons exercising the sovereign authori- | 
In truth, the objec- | 


y of the several States ? 
ions against the powers of the Senate origin- 
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If assaults upon lib- | 
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attainable, and the wish for it should be dis- 
missed from every mind that desires the exist- 
ence of a Confederation. 

What assurance can be given, or what prob- 
ability be assigned, that a Board of Counsellors 
would continue honest, longer than the Senate ? 
Or, that they would possess more useful infor- 
mation, respecting all the States, than the Sen- 
ators of all the States? It appears needless to 
pursue this argument any further. 

How varied, balanced, concordant, and be- 
nign, is the system proposed to us! To secure 
the freedom and promote the happiness of 
these and future States, by giving the will of 
the People a decisive influence over the whole, 
and over all the parts, with what a compre- 
hensive arrangemert does it embrace different 
modes of representations, from an election by 
a County to an election by an empire! What 
are the complicated ballot, and all the refined 
devices of Venice, for maintaining her aristoc- 
racy, When compared with this plain-dealing 
work for diffusing the blessings of equal liber- 
ty and common prosperity over myriads of the 
human race ? 

Ail the foundations before mentioned, of the 
federal Government, are,by the proposed system, 
to be established, in the most clear, strong, 
positive, unequivocal expressions, of which our 
language is capable. J/agna Charta, or any 
other law, never contained clauses more decis- 
ive and emphatic. While the People of these 
States have sense, they will understand them 
and while they have spirit, they will make 
them to be observed. 

Fasrvs, No 2. 


VII.—DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
TREASON OF BENEDICT ARNOLD, TO 
HIS WIFE, AND TO MAJOR ANDRE. 


CoMMUNICATED BY Wu.LIAM GILLMORE SrMMs, 
LL.D. 


(The within papers are contributions, from onmginal rec- 
ords, in the case of Benedict Arnold, Andre, and Arnold’s 


| wife, and will be suggestive to the future hisiorion, biog- 


| 
| 


ated from a desire to have them, or at least | 


some of them, vested in a body, in which the 
several States should be represented, in propor. 
tion to the number of inhabitants, as in the 
House of Representatives. This method is un- 


| 
| 


rapher, or writer of fiction. They were furnished to me 
chiefly by Mr. Henry C. Baird, of Philadelphia.—W. G. 8.) 
I1—RESOLUTIONS OF THE SUPREME EXECU- 

TIVE COUNCIL OF THE STATE OF PENN- 

SYLVANIA, FEBRUARY 8. 1779. 

This Board having maturely considered the 
general tenor and course of the military com- 
mand exercised by Major-general Arnold, in 
this city and State, and divers transactions 
which have appeared to this Board during his 
command, do resolve, unanimously, 

First, That the same hath been in many 
respects oppressive to the faithful subjects of 
the State, unworthy of his rank and station, 





highly discouraging to those. who have mani- 
fested their attachment to the liberties and in- 
terests of America, and disrespectful to the 
supreme executive authority of the State, 

Wherefore, Resolved, unanimously, 

SxconD, That nothing but the most urgent 
and pressing necessity can justify or induce 
this Board to call forth any waggons or Militia, 
or otherwise subjéct the geod people of this 
State to the power and command of the said 
General Arnold, within the State, should he re- 
sume it, upon his return. 

TurrD, ORDERED, That the Attorney-general 
do prosecute the said General Arnold, for such 
illegal and oppressive conduct as is cognizable 
in the Courts of law. 

And, that this Board may not be supposed 
capable of passing the above Resolves upon 
mere general grounds, and more especially in 
the case of one who has formerly distinguished 
himself in public service, they think proper to 
declare that the consideration last-mentioned 
has hitherto restrained them from taking prop- 
er notice of General Arnold, hoping that every 
unworthy transaction would be the last, or that 
a becoming sense of such improprieties would 
effect an alteration of conduct. But, finding that 
tenderness has only led to insult and farther 
oppression, duty to the State, regard to the 
interests and happiness of the good people 
thereof, who must be affected by all abuses of 
power, oblige us thus to take notice thereof, 
and further declare, that the said Resolves are 
founded upon the following Articles, in which 
they have sufficient ground to esteem General 
Arnold culpable: 

First, That, while in the camp of General 
Washington, at Valley Forge, last Spring, 
hhe gave permission to a vessel belonging 
to persons then voluntarily residing in this 
city with the enemy, and of disaffected charac- 
ter, to come into a port of the United States, 
without the knowledge of the authority of the 
State, or of the Commander-in-chief, though 
then present. 

SrconD, In having shut up the shops and 
stores, on his arrival in the city, so as even to 
prevent officers of the army from purchasing, 
while he privately made considerable pur- 
chases for his own benefit, as is alleged and 
believed. 

_ Turrp, In imposing menial offices upon the 
sons of freemen of this State, when called forth, 
by the desire of Congress to perform Militia 
duty ; and when remonstrated to, hereupon, jus- 
tifying himself in writing, upon the‘*ground 
of having power so to do; for that “ when a 
“ citizen assumed the character of a soldier, the 
‘former was entirely lost in the latter; and 
“that it was the duty of the Militia to obey 
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“every Order of his Aids (not a breach of the 
“Jaws and Constitution) as his (the General's) 
“without judging of the propriety of them.” 

Fourtn, For that, when a prize was brought 
into this port, by a Convention Brig, of this 
State, whereon a dispute arose respecting the 
capture, which would otherwise, in great prob- 
ability, have been amicably adjusted between 
the claimants, Generald Arnold interposed, by 
an illegal and unworthy purchase of the suit, 
at a low and inadequate price, as has been 
publicly charged by a reputable citizen; to 
which may in some degree be ascribed the de- 
lay of justice, in the Courts of Appeal, and the 
dispute in which the State may probably be 
involved with Congress, hereupon. 

Firtu, The appropriating the waggons of 
this State, when called forth upon a special 
emergency, last Autumn, to the transportation 
of private property and that of persons who 
voluntarily remained with the enemy, last Win- 
ter, and were deemed disaffected to the inter- 
ests and independence of America. 

Szxtu, In that Congress, by a Resolve of the 
twenty-first of August last, having given to the 
executive powers of every State an exclusive 
power to recommend persons desirous of going 
within the enemy's lines, to the officer there 
commanding, General Arnold, in order, as may 
reasonably be inferred, to elude the said Re- 
solve, wrote a letter, as appears by comparison 
of the hands and the declaration of the intend- 
ed bearer, recommendatory for the above pur- 
pose, and caused his Aid-de-camp, Major Clark- 
son, to sign the same. But the said device 
not taking effect, through the vigilance of the 
officers at Elizabethtown, General Arnold, with- 
out disclosing any of the above circumstances, 
applied to Council for their permission, which 
was instantly refused, the connection, character, 
and situation of the party being well known 
and deemed utterly improper to be indulged 
with such permission, thereby violating the 
Resolve of Congress, and usurping the authority 
of this Board. 

SeventH, This Board having, upon the com- 
plaint of several inhabitants of Chester-county, 
through the late Waggon-master-general, re- 
quested of the said General Arnold to state the 
said transaction respecting the waggons, in 
order that they might satisfy the complaints 
or explain the same, without further trouble, 
received in return an indecent and disrespectful 
refusal of any satisfaction whatever. 

Erentu, The discouragements and neglect 
manifested by General Arnold, during his com- 
mand, to civil, military, and other characters, 
who have adhered to the cause of their country, 
with an entirely different conduct towards 
those of another character, are too notorious to 
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need proof or illustration. And if this com- 
mand has been, as is generally believed, sup- 
ported at an expense of four or five thousand 
pounds per annum, to the United States, we 
freely declare we shall very unwillingly pay 
any share of expences thus incurred. 
Extract from the Minutes. 
fax ; T. Maruack, Secretary. 


IL—ZXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM ED, BURD 
70 HIS FATHER-* 


Lan'. 10. Nov. 1780 

Dear & Honorep Sir 

I was in great hopes of receiving 
a Letter from you this Court but as some of the 
Paxton people will be agoing up this After- 
noon, I embrace the opportunity of writing to 
you, You have doubtless heard of ye unfortu- 
nate affair of Mrs, Arnold. We tried every 
means to prevail on the Council to permit her 
to stay among us, and not to go to that infernal 
Villain her Husband at New York. The Coun- 
cil seemed for a considerable time disposed to 
favor our Request, but at length have ordered 
her away, Yesterday was the day she was to 
have set off, and Mr. Shippen intending to ac- 
company her the greatest part of the way, could 
not be up at this Court. This circumstance 
has involved the whole family in the deepest 
distress. Mr. Shippen had promised the Coun- 
cil, and Mrs, Arnold had signed a writing to 
the same purpose, engaging not to write to 
Gen' Arnold, any Letters whatever, and to re- 
ceive no letters without showing them to 
Council, if she was permitted to stay— How- 
ever this did not answer ye purpose we hoped 
for— If she could stay Mr. Shippen would 
not have wished her ever to be united to him 
again. It makes me melancholy everytime I 
think of the matter. I cannot bear the Idea of 
her Re-union. The sacrifice was an immense 
one at her being married to him at all—it is 
much more so to be obliged against her will to 
go to the Arms of a Man who appears so very 
black, 


* * * * * 


It is the prevailing opinion that the English 

have left Virginia 
* * * ** * 

I beg my love, in which Uncle Shippen 
joins me tomy Mother and all the family, and 
am dear Sir 

Yr aff. & dutiful Son 
E. Burp. 


* The original of this letter isin the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania; and some private matters are left out of 
this copy. The letter is to Colonel Burd, the father of the 
ee Ed. Burd afterwards married a sister of Mrs. 

nold. 
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IL—ZXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM GEN- 
HRAL WILKLIAM IRVINE TO GOVERNOR 
MCKEAN, DATED NOVEMBER 4TH, 1799.* 


But there is a particular subject which ap- 
pears to me of great importance indeed—which 
is said to be already fixed, but I can not be- 
lieve it, I mean a successor to the office you 
now hold. Among the gentlemen of the Bar, 
who are attending the Court here, this week, I 
understanding it is said Mr. Shippen is the 
man and added that you cannot, dare not, 
brake through the line of succession, for fear 
of a future election, That Mr. Shippens age 
and infirmity makes it probable he will serve 
only a few months, tbat in course Mr. Yates 
will succeed him—on this permit me to indulge 
myself with making an observation—which is, 
that if the absolute want of men in the State 
to fill these offices should render their appoint- 
ment indispensable it is a deplorable situation 
—because they and connections were generally 
against the Revolution, and now the whole 
tribe form a complete cabal who would tomor- 
row wish to see the State Government at least 
swallowed up in the general Government, if 
not the whole returned under Britain—only 
look at them from the inveterate malitious im- 
pudent reptile C. Smith up to the head, and 
can there be doubt of this; but why should I 
trouble you with what you must know better 
than I can possibly? Only Sir to inform you 
how galling it must be, if they are to be grati- 
fied, to every real Republican. In looking 
round for a man to fill that office, I confess 
from my scanty knowledge on the subject, it is 
difficult to fix on one, but from ali circum- 
stances that have occurred to me I think Mr, 
Chew preferable—it is true he was not active 
with us in the Revolution, but I believe he did 
nothing against usx—he is much more famed 
for law knowledge, principles of honor, and 
integrity—and is not cursed with a low grovel- 
ing train of connections besides I understand 
his present position entitles him to consideration, 
If I have erred or given the smallest cause of of- 
fence in this communication I doubt not you will 
pardon it when you give credit to the motive 
mentioned in the beginning of this letter. 


IV.—PROCEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
TREASON. 





[From the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser, October 4, 1780.) 





As soon as these letters were read, the con- 


* The original of the above is tn The Irvine Papers, 
Vol. viil., in possession of H. C. Baird, Esq., Philadelphia. 
General Irvine was Colonel and Genera) in the Army of 

| the Revolution. After the Revolution, he was a Member 
of Congress, &c., &., ind always, afterwards,a prominent 
citizen of Pennsylvania and an estimable man.—H. C, B. 
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tents were communicated to the Vice-President 
and the Council of this State and the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, who directed an imme- 
diate seizure of all Arnold’s papers, which was 
made, and though no direct proof of his 
treachery was found, the papers disclose such a 
scene of baseness and prostitution of office and 
character, as it is hoped this new world cannot 
parallel. 


evacuation of the enemy, is now found by the 
agreement signed between him and his accom- 


plices to share the profits of that shameful | 


business, It seems that he and some otliers, 
whose names will probably, in due time, be 


with persons in New York for merchandise, In 
making an estimate of his estate, he enumer- 
ates his share of the sloop Active, tho’ he found 
witnesses to swear before the Grand Jury that 
hehad no share in her. 


basest traffick and public plunder. In August 
last, he «directs his wife te draw all she can 
from the Commissaries and sell it or store it, 


tho’, at that very time, the Army was destitute | 


of provisions. In the private correspondence 


of his family and himself are contained the | 
most sarcistic and contemptuous expressions | 


of the French Nation and of an eminent per- 
sonage of that country whose lospitality and 
politeness they were at that time frequently 
experiencing. The illiberal abuse of every 
character opposed to his fraudulent and wick- 
ed transactions exceed all description. 


* * * * * 


Our correspondent concludes with a remark 


on the fallacious and dangerous sentiments so | 


frequently avowed in this city, that the female 
opinions are of no consequence in public mat 
ters. The Romans thought far otherwise, or we 
should not have heard of tlie Clelias, and Cor- 


nelias, and Abias,of antiquity; and had we | 
thought and acted like them we should have | 


despised and banished from social intercourse 
every character, whether male or female, which 
could be so lost to virtue, decency, and-human 
ity, as to revel with the murderers aud plun 
derers of their countrymen. Behold the con 
sequences, 
friendship and former acquaintance at Meschian 
zas and Bulls, opensa correspondence, in August, 
1779, with Mrs. Arnold, which has doubtless 
been improved on his part to the dreadful and 
horrid issue we have described, and which but 
for the overruling care of a kind Providence, 
must have involved this country and our allies 
in great distress and perhaps utter ruin, 


His participation of the plunder of | 
this city, when he held the command, after the | 





In short, his whole | 
command appears to have been a scene of the | 


; Means, 


Major Andre, under the mask of 
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2.—From The Pennsylounia Packet, October,17 
1780. 


A.—ExtrRact oF A LETTER FROM A GENTLE- 
MAN AT CAMP, 


A i 
at 14 


A moment before his (Arnold) setting out he 
went into Mrs, Arnold’s apartment, and inform- 
ed her that certain transactions had just come 
to light, which must forever banish him from 
his country. She fell into a swoon, at this de- 
claration, and he left her in it, to consult his 
own safety, till the servants, alarmed by her 
cries, came to her relief. She"remained frantic 


| all day, accusing every one who approached 
| her with an intention of murdering her child 
made known, now have subsisting contracts | 


(an infant in her arms) and exhibiting every 
mark of the most agonising affliction. Ex- 
hausted by the fatigue and tumult of her 
spirits, her frenzy subsided towards evening, 
and she sunk into all the sadness of distress, 
It was impossible not to have been touched 
with her situation; everything affecting in fe- 
male tears or in the misfortunes of beauty, 
everything pathetic in the wounded tenderness 
of a wife or in the apprehensive fondness of a 
mother, and every appearance of suffering in- 
nocence, conspired to make her an o! ject of 
pity to all who were present. She experienced 
the most delicate attentions and every friend- 
ly office, till her departure for Philadelphia. 


B.—ExTRACT FROM THE “ ADDRESS TO THE IN- 
‘““WABITANTS OF AMERICA” WHICH SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN, CONSISTENT WITH TRUTH, MADE 
BY GENERAL ARNOLD, INSTEAD OF THAT 
DATED “NEW York, OCTOBER 7, 1780.” 


The remoyal of the English ‘rom Philadei- 
phia presented one [an opportunity] which I 
improved to my best advaniage. You will say, 
was it not now time to withdraw? By no 
In contending for wealth, I am free to 
declare that this end attained, my warfare 
should cease. But I had married a young wife, 
set up a chariot, and entered on a plan of ex- 
pensive living which swallowed up all my gains, 


| I lamented therefore the prosecution commenc- 


ed against me, by the ruling power of Penn- 


| sylvania, who detected some of my practices, 


and was almost drove to despair by the scru- 


| tiny into my public accounts made by the 


Board of Treasury, who developed my arts of 


| chicanery, trickery and peculation; and in one 


instance, prevented me from securing myself 
a thousand pounds, hard money, notwithstand- 
ing I practised every artifice that cunning 
could suggest, to gain the point. Fortunately, 
however, a new and tempting scene opened to 
my view. Maj. André, the confidential friend of 
Gen, Sir Henry Clinton, gave me an opportun- 
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ity of commencing a correspondence with him. 
My character was blasted, the people of Amer- 
ica were beginning to treat me with sovereign 
contempt. Even a Frenchman, whom I treat- | 
ed with so much friendship as to borrow of 
him twelve thousand pounds, to pay for a coun- 
try-seat and plantation I had bought, when 
Continental currency was worth about four for 
one, in gold and silver, had the assurance to 
hint he would be glad to take a pair of my 
horses for eight thousand pounds of the money 
lent. But this I refused and therefore could 
hope for no further favors of the like nature 
from him and consequently have a right to 
abuse and hate him and all his countrymen. 
In this situation, I should have changed my 
principles, if I had not embraced the oppor- 
tunity of Maj. André’s correspondence. In the 
firm persuasion that my private interest was to 
be preferred to that of my country, I devoted 
myself to Great Britain, thinking it infinitely 
wiser and safer to cast my chance of making a 


fortune upon the bargain I should make for be 
traying my country, than to trust to Congress, 
who had too much reason to despise me. 

I affected no disguise, and therefore frankly 
declare that, in these principles, I repaired to 
the army and solicited the command of West 
Point in order to have an opportunity of sur- 


rendering it and the garrison to Great Brit iin, 
for a stipulated sum. pape 


C.—FurTHER ExtTRAcT FROM A “ LETTER 
“rroM A GENTLEMAN AT CAMP.” 


Added to the scene of knavery and prostitu- 
tion, during his command in Philadelphia, 
which the late seizure of his papers has unfold- 
ed, the history of his command at West Point 
is a history of little else than as great villanies. 
He practiced every art of dirty peculation, and 
even stooped to connections with the Suttlers 
of the Garrison to defraud the public. 


Miva et 


3.—From The New Jersey Journal. 


To GENERAL ARNOLD, 
My Dear GEN. 

I have lately seen a vindication 
of your public character, published by yourself 
to the citizens of the United States. Tt affords 
me great pleasure to find you still profess to 
have a heart of integrity, by which means | 
expect to get the money you borrowed of me, | 
for, notwithstanding what has been said of your | 
plunder at Montreal, contrary to General Mont- | 
gomery’s capitulation with the unfortunate | 
people of that city, and the anecdotes of your 
conduct at Philadelphia, yet interest obliges 
me to tell you I think you too much a man of 
honor to admit that I,a poor woman, a follow- 
er of the Army and Suttler, should forfeit twen- 
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ty-two thousand Continental dollars {by your 
| breach of faith. 


* * * * * 


As the confiscation of your effects, which are 
but very trifling, and the enormous debts you 
contracted in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
both hard and paper money, will not afford 
me the most distant prospects of payment, I 
must therefore beg of you to take the first 
opportunity of sending out my money by a 


| spy. 


* * * * 


Saran WARNER. 
West Pornt, Oct. 19, 1780. 


VIII.—FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been pieked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
eure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corree- 
tions. —Ep. His. Mae.) 


CAPTURE OF Mason ANDRE, 
I. 


The following minute statement of the circum- 
stances attending that remarkable event, from 
the lips of David Williams, one of the three 
captors of the spy, was taken in writing by Isaac 

Tiffany, Esq., of Fultonville, N. Y., while 
conversing with him at Broome, Schoharie-county, 
N. Y., on the thirteenth of February, 1817. As 
it may be unknown to some of our readers, we 
have given it a place in our columns : 

‘** Williams, Van Wart, and Paulding, (Will- 
‘iams aged between twenty-two and twenty- 
“three, the other two being younger,) were 
‘going to meet some relations, twenty miles 
“below. The three were seated beside the road, 
‘in the bushes, amusing themselves at cards, 
‘when their attention was arrested by the gal- 
‘loping of a horse. On approaching the road, 
“they saw a gentleman riding towards them, 
‘seated on a large brown horse, which was af- 

‘ward observed to have marked on the near 
shoulder the initials ‘U.S. A.’ The rider 
‘was a light, trim-built man, about five feet 

“seven inches in height, with a bold military 
“countenance and dark eyes; and was dressed 
‘**in a round hat, blue surtout, crimson coat, with 
‘* pantaloons and vest of nankeen. As he neared 
‘‘them, the three cocked their muskets and 
‘aimed at the rider, who immediately checked 
‘* his horse, and the following conversation en- 
** sued : 

‘* ANDRE—‘ Gentlemen, I hope you are of our 


| eee party YY 


‘* PauLpina—‘ What party ?’ 
‘* ANDRE—‘ The lower party.’ 
‘* PauLDING—‘ We do.’ 
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“AnprE—‘ I am a British officer: I have been 
‘* « up in the country on particular business, and 
*** would not wish to be detained a single mo- 
¢ ¢ ment.’ 

‘* He thereupon pulled out a gold watch, and 
‘¢ exhibited it as an evidence that he was a gen- 
‘*tleman, and returned it to his fob. Paulding 
‘** thereupon remarked, ‘ We are Americans.’ 

‘* AnpRE—‘ God bless my soul! a man must 
** «do anything to get along—I am a Continental 
‘* © officer, going down to Dobbs’s Ferry, to get 
*** information from below.’ 

‘* Andre then drew out and presented a pass 
** from General Arnold, in which was the assum- 
‘*ed name of ‘John Anderson.’ Seizing hold 
** upon the reins of the horse, they ordered him 
‘to dismount. Andre exclaimed, ‘ You will 
“* «bring yourselves trouble!’ ‘ We care not for 
‘«* that,’ was the reply. They took him down, 
** ten or fifteen rods, beside a run of water; and 
‘* Williams proceeded to search his hat, coat, vest, 
‘*shirt, and pantaloons, in which they found 
“eight dollars in Continental money ; and, at 
“ last, ordered him to take off his boots. At this, 
**he changed color. Williams drew off the left 
** hoot, first, and Paulding, seizing it, exclaimed, 
*** My Ged! here itis!’ In it, three half-sheets 
‘of written paper were found, enveloped by a 
‘half sheet, marked, ‘Contents, West Point.’ 
‘¢Paulding again exclaimed, ‘My God! he’s a 
** ¢sny/? On pulling off the other boot, a similar 
** package was found. 

‘“¢ Andre was now allowed to dress; and they 
‘* marched him across the road, into the field, 
** about twenty rods. The young men winked 
“to each other to make further discoveries, and 
‘¢ inquired from whom he got the papers? ‘Off 
‘« «a man at Pine’s Bridge, a stranger to me,’ re- 
**plied Andre. He then offered them, for his 
“liberty, his horse and equipage, watch, and 
‘one hundred guineas, This they refused to 


*¢ take, unless he informed them where he obtain- | 


“ed the manuscript. He refused to comply ; 
“ but again offered his horse, equipage, and one 
“thousand guineas. They were firm in their 


“ denial; and Andre increased his offer to ten 


“thousand guineas and as many drygroods as | 


“they wished, which should be deposited in 
“any place they desired—that they might keep 
“him and send some one to New York with 
“his order, so that they could obtain them, un- 
“ molested. To this they replied, ‘That it did 
“*not signify for him to make any offer, for he 
“¢should not go.’ They then proceeded to the 
“nearest military station, which was at North 
“Castle, about twelve miles distant. On the 
“way, Andre gave them his watch, telling 
“them that ‘it was a prize.’ On delivering 
“him to Colonel Jamieson, the commanding 
“ officer, that gentleman enjoined the strictest 
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“secresy, at the same time expressing an opin- 
“ion that there were others doubtless concern- 
“ed in the plot. Major Tallmadge, who had 
“commanded a guard, received Andre at Col- 
“‘onel Jamieson’s quarters, and afterward, with 
“about twenty men, conducted him to Colonel 
“Sheldon, at Salem, The three accompanied 
“ Andre part of the way, and then left. Dur- 
“ing the night, Tallmadge caused Andre to 
“be tied to a tree at Comyen-hill. From Salem, 
“he was conveyed to West Peint, and from 
“thence to Tappan. 

“Williams, Paulding, and Van Wart, stood 
“within the ring when Andre was hung. 
“When the officer informed him that his time 
“had nearly expired, and inquired if he had 
“anything to say, he answered, ‘Nothing but 
“for them to witness to the world that he died 
“* like a brave man.’ 

“The hangman, who was painted black, of- 
“fered to put on the noose. ‘Take off your 
«black hands!’ said Andre; then putting 
“on the noose himself, took out his handker- 
“chief, tied it on, drew it up, bowed with a 
“smile to his acquaintances, and died.” 


II 


The following, communicated to Mr. Browere, 
the artist, in the Summer of 1826, is the person- 
al narrative of Isaac Van Wart, another of the 
party. It has not been referred to by any of 
those who have written on the subject, as far as 
our observation has extended ; and we are inclin- 
ed to think that it will be new to the greater 
number of our readers. 

“Tam the third son of Martinus Van Wart: 
“he had nine children. I was born at Green- 
‘*burg, Westchester-county, but don’t know on 
‘* what day, but was christened on the twenty- 
** fifth of October, 1748. 

** When a Division of the American Army was 
** at North Castle, commanded by Colonel Jamie- 
**son, I went on a scouting-party, consisting of 
‘*two besides myself, in order to way-lay the 
‘*Cowboys or Refugees, who, we had notice, 
‘* passed the North-river post, daily, with cattle, 
‘** horses, sheep, ete. 

‘* While at the encampment at North Castle, 
*‘John Paulding came one afternoon, to me, 
‘*saying, ‘Isaac, have you any objection to go- 
‘**ing with me on a scout, below?’ ‘No,’ 
‘‘saysI. We then started, between three and 
‘*four in the afternoon, with our English rifles 
‘fon our shoulders, and proceeded southward. 
‘* After walking a mile or so, we fell in with 
‘* David Williams, and persuaded him to accom- 
‘* pany us on our expedition. At night, we came 
**to neighbor John Andrews’s barn, at Mount 
** Pleasant, and slept on the/hay until day-break. 
‘* We next crossed the fields to the North-river 
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‘* post-road ; and, about half-past seven o’clock, 
‘*¢ we came to the widow Read’s house, and got 
**some milk and a pack of playing-cards. At 
‘nine, we reached the field beside the road, now 
‘** the property of Mr. Wiley, three-quarters of a 
‘* mile from Tarrytown. Getting over the fence, 
‘‘ we found it filled with thick bushes, under- 
** wood, etc., etc. We cleared a spot ; and Pauld- 
. drawing, taking out the cards, said ‘ Boys, we 
‘¢ * will draw cuts—two can play, while the third 
** “stands sentry.’ The cuts were made, and I 
‘* was to stand sentinel. 

‘* During fifteen or twenty minutes, several 
*‘ neighbors, whose political principles I well 
‘** knew, passed the field where we were, without 
‘* discovering us—Paulding and Williams keep- 
**ing a perfect silence, and I laying down, with- 
**in the bushes, close to the fence. Shortly 
** (say twenty or thirty minutes from the time of 
** our arrival) T saw a horseman ride slowly along, 
**on a black horse, on the rising ground, direct- 
**ly opposite to where the Tarrytown Academy 
**now stands. I said to Paulding and Williams, 
‘** Here’s a horseman coming; we must stop 
***him.’ We got up, with our firelocks ready, 
‘*and waited for him to advance. 

** As soon as he (it was Major Andre) saw us 
**standing by the fence, he reined in his horse, 


** and, riding straight up to us, said ‘God bless 
* ‘you, my dear friends, I hope you belong 


*¢to our party!’ We asked ‘ What party ? 
“Without hesitation, he smilingly replied, 
“Why, the lower party. I am a British offi- 
“cer; and to convince you that I am a gentle- 
“¢man, and aver the truth, see, here is my gold 
“¢watch.’? We told him he was wrong; for 
“we neither belonged to his nor to the lower 
“party, but were Americans, and that he was 
“our prisoner, 

“He started, changed color, and fetching a 
“deep sigh, said, ‘God bless my soul! a body 
“must do any thing to get along, now-a-days.’ 
“Thereupon he showed us General Arnold’s 
“ passport, and said: ‘I have been in the coun- 
“*try on particular business, and hope you 
“*won’t detain mea minute.’ After we had 
“read the passport, we ordered him to dis- 
“mount and follow us. We then took down 
“the fence and led him and his horse 
“through, into the thicket. Williams put up 
“the fence, as at first, that no suspicion or in- 
“ quiry should arise from seeing it down. When 
“ Williams came up, Major Andre requested us 
“again to release him, and said he would give 
“us any sum of money we might ask, or any 
“quantity of drygoods. You know our an- 
“swer. After searching his clothes, we order- 
“ed him to sit down, and pulling off his boot, 
“we perceived that ‘his silk stocking sagged 
“a little. We took that off, and found in it 
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“three letters that were not sealed. On taking 
“off his other boot and stocking, we found 
“three more unsealed letters, which contained 
“correct descriptions of the posts, redoubts, 
“cannon, &c., of West Point and otlier places. 
“ After we had taken possession of these doc- 
“uments, he said, ‘Now you have gotten all, 
“*lead on. He put his stockings and boots 
“on, and followed us to the road. Replacing 
“the fence, we allowed him to remount his 
“horse and go in advance. 

“You never saw such an alteration in any 
“man’s face. Only a few minutes before, he 
“was uncommonly gay in his looks; but after 
““we had made him prisoner, you could read 
“in his face that he thought it was all over 
“with him. We felt for him; but it was all 
“we could do, so long as we meant to be hon- 
“est to our country. 

“We made our way, as quickly and silently 
“as we could, to the encampment at North. 
“Castle. We never went into the main road, 
“but kept in the by-ways, and never stopped 
“except to give the prisoner a little milk or so, 
“which we got from the country-people. 
“When we arrived at Sands’ Mills, which was 
“ten miles from where we captured him, we 
“surrendered the Major to the commanding 
“ officer, who was Colonel Jamieson. 

“TI wish you to know, that after traveling 
“one or two miles, Major Andre said, ‘I would 
“*to God you had blown my brains out when 
“vou stopped me.’ During this speech, and 
“the whole of the journey, big drops of sweat 
“kept continually falling from his face. He 
“suffered much in mind, as was apparent from 
“his great dejection; but he acted like a gen- 
“tleman, candidly and politely. He never 
“once attempted to escape.” 


Ii. 


We continue our series of articles, on this in- 
teresting subject, with the sworn statement of 
Tsaac Van Wart, one of the captors, in answer 
to the attack made on their character, by Hon. 
Benjamin Tallmadge, a member of the House 
ot Representatives ‘of the United States. 

“Tsaac Van Wart, of the town of Mount 
“Pleasant, in the County of Westchester, being 
“duly sworn, doth depose and say, that he is 
“one of the three persons who arrested Major 
“ Andre, during the Ameriean Revolutionary 
“War, and conducted him to the American 
‘camp. That he, this Depenent, together with 
“David Williams and John Paulding, . had 
“secreted themselves at the side of the high- 
“ way, for the purpose of detecting any persons 
“coming from, or having unlawful intercourse 
“with, the enemy, being between the two 
“armies—a service not uncommon in those 
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“times, That this Deponent and his compan- 
“ions were armed with muskets; and upon 
“seeing Major Andre approach the place where 
“ they were concealed, they arose and presented 
“their muskets at him, and required him to 
“stop, which he did. He then asked them 
“ whether they belonged to his party? and then 
“they asked him which was his party? to 
“which he replied, ‘The lower party ;’ upon 
“which they, deeming a little strategem, under 
* «such circumstances, not only justifiable, but 
“necessiry, gave him to understand that they 
“were of his party: upon which he joyfully 
“declared himself to be a British officer, and 
“told them that he had been out upon very 
“ particular business. Having ascertained thus 
“much, this Deponent and his companions un- 
“deceived him as to their characters, declaring 
“themselves Americans; and that he must con- 
“sider himself their prisoner. Upon this, 
“with seeming unconcern, he said he had a 
“ pass from General Arnold, which he exhibit- 
“ed; and then 
“him to proceed, 
“he had confessed himself a British 
“they deemed it their duty to convey 
“the American camp ; 


officer, 


“a wood, a short distance from the highway, 
‘in order to guard against being surprised by 
“parties of the enemy, who were frequently 


“reconnoitering in that neighborhood. That 
“‘when they had him in the wood, they pro- 
“ceeded to search him, for the purpose of as 
* certaining who and what he was; and found, 
“inside of his stockings and boots, next 


“ was a spy. 


“idence of his being a gentleman; and also 
“promised to make them any reward they 
“might name, if they would but permit him 
“to proceed, which they refused. He 
“told them, that if they doubted the fulfill- 
“ment of his promise, they might conceal him 
“in some secret place, and keep him there, 
“until they could send to New York and re- 
“ceive their reward. And this 


“lutely refused. And for himself he solemnly 


“ declares that he had not, and he does most | 


“sincerely believe that Paulding and Williams 
“had not, any intention of plundering their 
“prisoner; nor did they confer with each 
“other, or even hesitate, whether they should 
“accept his promises, but on the contrary they 
“were, in the opinion of this Deponent, gov- 
“erned, like himself, by a deep interest in the 
“cause of the country and a strong sense of 
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insisted on their permitting | 
But they told him that as | 


him to | 
and then took him into | 


Major Andre now showed them | “ 
“his gold watch, and remarked that it was ev- 


then 


Deponent | 
“expressly declares, that every offer made by | “ 
“ Major Andre to them was promptly and reso- | 


| December, 


“duty. And this Deponent further says, that 
“he never visited the British camp, nor does 
“he believe or suspect that either Paulding or 
“ Williams ever did, except that Paulding was, 
“ once before Andre’s capture and once after- 
“ wards, made a prisoner by the British, as this 
“Deponent has been informed and believes. 
“ And this Deponent for himself, expressly de- 
“nies that he ever held any unlawful traffic or 
“any intercourse whatever with the enemy; 
“and, appealing solemnly to that Omniscient 
oe Being, at whose tribunal he must soon appear, 
“he doth expressly declare that all accusations, 
“charging him therewith, are utterly untre. 

“Isaac VAN WaRr. 

“Sworn before me, this 
“28th day of January, 1817. 
“JacoB RADCLIFF, 
“ Mayor.” 


iy. 


We continue our series of articles, on this in- 
teresting subject, with the sworn statement of 
John Paulding, one of the captors, in answer 
to the attack made on their character, by Hon. 
Benjamin Tallmadge, a member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 

“ John Paulding, of the County of Westches- 
“ter, one of the persons who took Major Andre, 


| ‘being duly sworn, saith, that he was three 


“times, during the revolutionary war, a prisoner 
“with the enemy: the first time, he was taken 
« White Plai rhe ler the 

at the ilte ains, when under the com- 


| “mand of Captain Requa, and carried to New 
to his | 
“bare feet, papers which satisfied them that he | 


“York, and confined in the Sugar House: the 
“second time, he was taken near Tarry Town, 
when under the command of Lieutenant 
* Peacock, and confined in the North Dutch 
“ Chureh, in New York: that both these times 


| “he escaped; and the last of them only four 


that the 
he was wounded, and 


“days before the capture of Andre: 
“last time he was taken, 


| ‘lay in the hospital,in New York, and was 


“discharged on the arrival of the news of 
“Peace there: that he and his companions, 
“Van Wart and Williams, among other articles 
“which they took trom Major Andre, were his 
watch, horse, saddle, and bridle, and which 
“they retained as prize; that they delivered 
“over Andre, with the papers found on him, to 
“Colonel Jamieson, who cemmanded on the 
“lines: that shortly thereafter they were sum- 
“moned to appear as witnesses at the head- 
“ quarters of General Washington, at Tappan: 
“that they were at Tappan some days, and ex- 
“amined as witnesses before the Court-martial, 
“on the trial of Smith, who brought Andre 
“ashore from on board the sloop-of-war: that 
“while there, Colonel William 8, Smith re- 
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“deemed the watch from them, for thirty 
“‘ guineas; which, and the money received for 
“the horse, saddle, and bridle, they divided 
“ equally among themselves and four other per- 
“sons, who belonged to their party, but, when 
“ Andre was taken, were about helf a mile off, 
“keeping a lookout on a hill: that Andre had 
“no gold or silver money with him, but only 
‘some Continental bills, to the amount of 
“about eighty dollars: that the medals given 
“to him, and Van Wart, and Williams, by 
“Congress, were presented te them by General 
“Washington, when the army was encamped 
“at Verplanck’s Point, and that they on the 
“occasion dined at his table: that Williams 
‘removed some years ago from Westchester- 
‘* county to the northern part of the State, but 
‘‘ where, particularly, the deponent does not 
“know. And the Deponent, referring to the 
‘ affidavit of Van Wart, taken on the 28th of 
‘¢ January last, and which he has read, says 





‘* that the same is in substance true. 
‘* JouN PAULDING. 
“Sworn before me, this 
“6th day of May, 1817. 
“ Coar.LeEs G. Van Dyck, 
“ Master in Chancery.” 


V. 


** We the subscribers, inhabitants of the Coun- 

** ty of Westchester, clo certify, that during the 
** Revolutionary War, we were well acquainted 
‘* with Isaac Van Wart, David Williams, and 
‘* John Paulding, who arrested Major Andre; 
‘* and that, at no time during the Revolutionary 
‘* War, was any suspicion ever entertained by 
‘* their neighbors or acquaintances that they or 
‘either of them held any undue intercourse 
‘‘ with the enemy. On the contrary, they were 
‘* universally esteemed, and taken to be ardent 
** and faithful in the cause of the country. We 
‘further certify, that the said Paulding and 
** Williams are not now residents among us ; but 
** that Isaac Van Wart is a respectable freehold- 
‘er of the town of Mount Pleasant; that we 
‘* are well acquainted with him ; and we do not 
‘* hesitate to declare our belief, that there is not 
‘*an individual in the County of Westchester, 
* acquainted with Isaac Van Wart, who would 
** not hesitate to describe him as a man of sober, 
‘*moral, industrious, and religious life ;—as a | 
‘*man whose integrity is as unimpeachable as 
‘‘ his veracity is undoubted. In these respects 
**no man in the County of Westchester is his 
** superior. 

** JONATHAN G. Tompkins, aged 81 years. 

‘* Jacos Purpy, aged 77 years. 

‘* Joun ODELL, aged 60 yeurs. 

** Joun Boyor, aged 72 years. 

“J. Requa, aged 57 years. 

His. Mae. VIII. 24. 
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‘** WILLIAM PAULDING, aged 81 years. 
‘* Joun Requa, aged 54 years. 

‘* ARCHER READ, aged 64 years. 

‘* @zore@r Come, aged 72 years. 

‘* G@rLBERT Dean, aged 70 years. 

‘¢ JONATHAN ODELL, aged 87 years. 

‘* CORNELIUS VANTASSEL, aged 71 years. 
‘* Toomas Boycr, aged 71 years. 

‘* Tunis Lynt, aged 71 years. 

‘* Jacopus DycKMAN, aged 68 years. 
** WILLIAM HAMMOND. 

‘* Joun RoMER.” 


GENERAL PUTNAM AND THE BATTLE OF 
BuUNKER’s HI. 


We cheerfully make room for the following 
description of the services of the great hum- 
bug of the War of the Revolution, at the 
Battle on Bunker’s Hill, June 17, 1775. 

It is extracted from a Narrative of Major 
Thompson Maxwell, then a Captain in Colonel 
James fReed’s Regiment of Massachusetts 
troops ; and we are indebted to the Historical 
Collections of the Essex Institute, for a copy 
of it. 

Our readers will perceive that it fully sus- 
tains our statements on the subject, in our vol- 
ume, entitled Major-general Israel Putnam. 


“Next fight was that of Bunker Hill. On 
“the 16th June Col. Reed was ordered to 
“Charlestown Neck. About 12,same day, a 
“number of our officers passed us & went onto 
“ B. Hill,—Genl. Ward with the rest,—return- 
“ed & went to Cambridge. In the Evening 
“Col. Prescott passed with his Regt. My 
“Brother, Hugh Maxwell, was the Senior Cap- 
“tain in this Regt. He stepped out & asked 
“Col. Reed & myself if we would come onto 
“the hill that night. We did so—went onto 
“Breed’s Hill. We found Colonel Putnam 
“there with’ Col, Prescott’s command. Col. 
“Prescott requested my brother Hugh to lay 
“out the ground for the entrenchment. He 
“didso. Iset up the stakes after him. Pres- 
“cott appeared to have the sole command. 
“Reed & I returned to our command on the 
“neck, about 11P.M. At day inthe morning, 
“we again went onto the Hill—found Put. and 
“Pres, there. Pres, still appeared to have 
“command, No other regiment was there but 
“Prescoti’s through the night. Capt. Max- 
“well, after day, suggested in my hearing to 
“Col, Prescott the propriety of running an en- 
“trenchment from the N. E. angle of the 
“night's work to a rail fence leading to Mystic 
“River, Prescott approved & it was done. I 
“set up the stakes after my Brother. About 
“seven o'clock I saw P. & P. in conversation. 


oe 
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“Immediately after Put. mounted his horse & 


“went full speed toward Cambridge. Col. 
“ Reed ordered all his to their commands. We 
“returned and prepared for action. 11 A. M. 
“we received orders from Col. Prescott to move 
“on. We did so. We formed, by order of 
“Prescott down by the rail fence & part on 
“the entrenchment. We got hay & waded 
“between the rails after doubling the fence by 
“posts and rails from another place. We, re- 
“mained there during the battle. After we 
“had been on the hill’a while, I saw Capt. 
“Knolton of Put’s Regt. come on with perhaps 
“200 men, & form on a stone wall that led 
“from the rail-fence to the River. The men 





“were formed from the River, extending 
“towards the rail-fence, & left a space I should 
“say of 60 rods betweea us, which was manned 
“by parts of Regiments, until Col. Stark came 
“& formed on the rail-fence. We were all 
“drove from the Hill. On our retreat we went 
“jn disorder—mixed up. As we passed the 
“top of Bunker Hill, I there saw Put for the 
“first time, after he rode away in the morning. 
“He was on horseback with his tent, behind. 
“He had with him a very large body of men, 
“who were a little over the turn of the hill, 
“out of rake of the Enemy’s shot. When we 
“approached Put cried out, ‘ Halt you d d 
“cowards! Halt, you d d cowards! Turn 
“about & give them anothershot!’ I told 
“Put it was in vain—our ammunition was 
“gone & men exhausted. He said, ‘I don’t 
“mean you,—it is these d——d rascals I can’t 
“get up.’ I told Col. Reed he didn’t mean 
“him, and we kept on. As we were passing 
“the neck, Put passed us on horseback and or- 
«‘ dered us there, in nearly the same manner, to 
“halt & fire. We kepton. Put then set out 
‘‘on half speed toward Cambridge. We went 
‘onto Winter Hill for the night, & saw no 
‘more of Put.” 











Tue Deatsu or ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


The following statement, descriptive of the 
fatal duel between Colonel Burr and General 
Hamilton, was prepared by Messrs. Van Ness 
and Pendleton, the seconds of both parties, 
agreed to and corrected by them, and publish- 
ed by their authority. As it is not generally 
accessible, we have copied it for the informa- 
tion of our readers. 

It will be remembered that the duel was 
fought at Weehawken, New Jersey, on Wed- 
nesday morning, the eleventh of July, 1804. 

“Col. Burr arrived first on the ground, as 
“‘had been previously agreed: when General 
“ Hamilton arrived, the parties exchanged salu- 
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“tations, and the seconds proceeded to make 

“their arrangements. They measured the dis- 

“tance, ten full paces, and cast lots for the 

“choice of position, as also to determine by 

“by whom the word should be given, both of 
“which fell to the second of General Hamilton, 

“They then proceeded to load the pistols in each 

“other’s presence, after which the parties took 

“their stations. The gentleman who was to 

“give the word, then explained to the parties 
“the rules which were to govern them in firing, 
“which were as follows: ‘The parties being 
‘placed at their stations... the second who 
“gives the word shall ask them whether they 
“tare ready; being answered in the affirma- 
“tive, he shall say ‘ Present /’ after this the 
‘“** narties shall present and fire when they please 
“«. .Ifone fires before the other, the oppo- 
‘** site second shall say one, two, three, fire... 
“and he shall then fire or lose his fire.’ He 
“then asked if they were prepared; being 
“answered in the affirmative, he gave the 
“word ‘ Present,’ as had been agreed on, and 
‘both parties presented and fired in succession 
‘‘__the intervening time is not expressed, as 
“the seconds do not precisely agree on that 
“point. The fire of Colonel Burr took effect ; 
“and General Hamilton almost instantly fell. 
“Colonel Burr then advanced toward General 
“ Hamilton, with a manner and gesture that ap- 
“peared to General Hamilton’s friend to be 
“expressive of regret, but, without speaking, 
“turned about and withdrew, being urged 
“from the field by his friend, as has been sub- 
“ sequently stated, with a view to prevent his 
“being recognized by the surgeon and barge- 
“men, who were then approaching. No fur- 
“ther communication took place between the 
“ principals; and the barge that carried Colonel 
“Burr, immediately returned to the city. We 





“ conceive it proper to add that the conduct of 
“the parties in this interview, was perfectly 
“ proper, as suited the occasion.” 








WESTCHESTER County IN 1777.* 


[Zatract of a Letter from Peekskill, dated Janu- 
ary 19, 1777.] 

General Howe has discharg’d all the privates, 
who were prisoners in New York, one half he 
sent to the world of spirits for want of food— 
the other he hath sent to warn their countrymen 
of the danger of falling into his hands, and to 
convince them, by ocular demonstration, that it 
is infinitely better to be slain in battle, than to 
be taken prisoners by British brutes, whose 


* From the Freeman's Journal, or New-Hampshire 


ate Vol. I, No. 89, Portsmouth, Tuesday, February 
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tender mercies are cruelty. But it is not the 
prisoners alone who felt the effects of British 
humanity. Every part of the country thro’ 
which they have march’d, has heen plundered 
and ravaged. No discrimination has been 
made with respect to Whig or Tory, but all 
alike have been involv’d in one common fate. 
Their march thro’ New Jersey has been marked 
with savage barbarity. But West-Chester wit- 
nesseth more terrible things. The repositories 
of the dead have ever been held sacred by the 
most barbarous and sayage nations. But here, 
not being able to accomplish their accursed 
purposes upon the living, they wreaked their 
vengeance on the dead. In many places, the 
graves in the church-yards were opened, and 
the bodies of the dead exposed upon the 
ground for several days. At Morrissania, the 
family vault was opened, the Coffins broken, 
and the bones scattered abroad. At Delancey’s 
farm, the body of a beautiful young lady, 
which had been buried for two’ years, was 
taken out of the ground, and exposed for five 
days in a most indecent manner; many more 
instances could be mentioned, but my heart 
sickens at the recollection of such inhumanity. 
Some persons try to believe that it is only the 
Hessians who perpetrate these things, but 
Ihave good authority to say that the British 
vie with, and even exceed the auxiliary troops 
in licentiousness. After such treatment, can it 
be possible for any persons seriously to wish for 
@ reconciliation with Great Britain ? 


Tue GRAVE OF PRESIDENT POLK’s FATHER. 


While the third Iowa Infantry was stationed 
at Bolivar, Tenn., in 1862, Mr. G. P. Foose, who 
was a member of that Regiment, visited the 
burying-ground there, and saw the grave and 
tomb-stone of Colonel Ezekiel Polk, father of 
the late President James K. Polk. Mr. Foose 
copied the following inscription from the tomb- 
stone : 

“SACRED 
“TO THE MEMORY OF 
“COL. EZEKIEL POLK, 
“ Born 7th December, 1747, 
“and died 3ist August, 1824; 
“aged 76 years, 8 months, 
“and 24 days.” 
“EPITAPH WRITTEN BY HIMSELF IN THE 74TH 
“YEAR OF HIS AGE. 

“ Here lies the dust of old E. P., 

“ One instance of mortality ! 

“Pennsylvania born, Carolina bred, 

“In Tennessee died, on his bed. 

“His youthful days he spent in pleasure, 

“* His latter years in gathering treasure; 
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‘From superstition lived quite free, 

“ And practiced strict morality ; 

“To holy cheats was never willing 

“To give one solitary shilling. 

“He can foreseé—and in foreseeing 

“ He equals. most of men in being— 

“ That Church and State will join their power, 
“ And misery on this country show’r. 

“The Methodists, with their camp-bawling, 
“Will be the cause of this down-falling, 

“ And we are not destined to see 

“The woes of poor posterity. 

“ First-fruits and tithes are odious things, 

“ And so are Bishops, Priests, and Kings!” 


Bowpborn COLLEGE 


The Class of 1825 has always been regarded 
by the sons of Bowdoin as the brightest gem in 
all her coronet, and the most precious and valua- 
ble contribution which it has been the privilege 
of the College to make to the culture and re- 
finement of our age. The association of the 
great names of Longfellow and Hawthorne,—the 
one the most popular, widely known, and per- 
haps best-beloved of all our poets ; and the other 
without a peer, foreign or domestic, in the do- 
main of psychological romance,—seems to par- 
take of the marvellous. Among other names 
of members of the Class, that of George B. 
Cheever will recall to his contemporaries and 
those familiar with the history of Salem, a mem- 
orable occasion of considerable local interest, 
when he displayed ability and courage which 
the opponents of the Maine law would describe 
as ‘* worthy of a better cause,” and which has 
since been crowned by scholarship and influence 
second to but few in the country. John 8. C. 
Abbott, 8. T. Benson, John W. Bradbury, and 
Cullen Sawtell, the last three members of Con- 
gress, were also of the year 1825. Jonathan 
Cilley, also of the Class of ’25, it may be remem- 
bered, gave great promise of ability and useful- 
ness, but fell in one of the most cruel duels which 
political animosity ever occasioned. 

In lookmg ‘before and after” the Class of 
1825, the name of William Pitt Fessenden—the 
unrivalled debater,—whose efforts in the Senate 
were so often suggested by the occasion and in- 
spired by its spirit that the principal means of 
his influence survive chiefly in memory and tra- 
dition, and are only as shadows on the printed 
page— was the contemporary of Hawthorne 
and in the Class of 1823. In 1824, were graduat- 
ed two eminent men, whose general characters 
were as aptagonistic and whose paths in life as 
divergent as it is possible to conceive. The ca- 
reer of Franklin Pierce is too well known for 
comment; but it may be some consolation to 
those who loved him, to know that, while the 
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quick revolving loom of time consigns so many | Bowdoin, such as no other College outside of the 
ublic characters to oblivion, his memory may | limits of the State can awaken; and even the Act 


ong abide in literature as the faithful, beloved, 
and trusted friend of Hawthorn, from the first 
hour of their acquaintance until he closed his eyes 
in death. . Calvin Ellis Stowe was the classmate 
of General Pierce; and it is only necessary to 
mention his name, to suggest the contrast. Sar- 
gent S. Prentiss, one of the most eloquent of 
New England orators, was in the Class of 1826; 


and the Hon. John P. Hale and Ephraim Pea- | 


boby in that of 1827. 

Passing from the time during which Haw- 
thorne was an undergraduate, the ‘Triennial 
Catalogue of the College enrolls among its grad- 
uates, in proportion to their number, as many 
distinguished and rising men as any College in 
New England. Among the graduates who have 
become Presidents of Colleges, are Nathan Lord 
the late President of Dartmouth, William H. 
Allen of Girard-college, and Daniel R. Goodwin, 
formerly of Trinity-college, Hartford. Among 
divines, are the names of Henry Boynton Smith, 
of New York, Cyrus A. Bartol, Edwin B. Webb, 
John O. Means of Boston, Charles Beecher, Cyrus 
Hamlin—distinguished for the most useful mis- 
sionary work of the age, in Turkey—and Thomas 
T. Stone, once Pastor of the First Church in this 
city, and well rememdered for his earnest elo- 
quence, independent character, and philanthropic 
spirit. Peleg W. Chandler and John C. Dodge 
of the Suffulk Bar, and James R. Osgood, the 
enterprising chief of the largest and most influ- 
ential publishing-house in New England, are also 
graduates of the College. Among the graduates 
residert in Salem, are the Hon. Geo. F. Choate, 
Hon. William D. Northend, Jairus W. Perry, 
Esq., and the Rev. J. T. Hewes of the First 
Church. 

The intimate relations between the people of 
Maine and Massachusetts grew out of the depend- 
ence of the former upon the latter. Maine was 
chiefly settled by leading Massachusetts families 
who obtained Grants of land as an inducement 
to open up and dev lop the great resources of the 
Province. Chief-justice Allen, Judge Ware, and, 
not to multiply names, many others, were Mas- 
gachusetts men, looking for a career, in Maine, as 
young men of our times prospect the West for an 
opportunity which our older civilization rarely 
offers them. Families migrated there, permanent- 
ly or temporarily, because they had property 
which needed the eye of the master ; and thus 
were developed relations of the most intimate 
character. The families of John A. Andrew and 
Hawthorne became resident in Maine, influenced 
by thesame motives; and residence there took our 
war-Governor to Bowdoin, as it had taken Haw- 
thorne, before him. 

Massachusetts, therefore, has an interest in 





of Session, in 1820, made special provision for 
continuing inviolate all her privileges, proper- 
ties, and immunities. The College remains sub- 
stantially, to this day, what the liberality and 
wisdom of Massachusetts made it. 

Bowdoin and Williams were founded in the 
extreme Eastern and Western limits of the juris- 
diction of the Commonwealth, as seats and centres 
of the learning, morals, and theology which the 
great men of that age so reverently acknowledged 
as the chief source of the prosperity of the State 
and the virtue of the people. The first Class of 
Bowdoin entered in 1802; and, during the eigh- 
teen years which elapsed before Maine became 
an independent State, the College had attained a 
high degree of prosperity and influence. Its 
first President, Joseph M’Kean, went from one of 
the Congregational Churches in Beverly to assume 
the duties of that office. President Appleton 
and Allen, his successors, were Massachusetts 
men; and President Woods, who is so affection- 
ately remembered and beloved by the graduates 
of the College, now in early manhood or middle 
life, is a son of Professor Woods, one of the best 
known theologians and scholars Essex-county has 
ever produced. 

James Bowdoin, from whom the Coilege di- 
rives its name, was the son of one of the early 
Governors of the Commonwealth. His endow- 
ment was largely supplemented by Grants of land 
from the State ; and the good fortune of the Col- 
lege, together with the cheap rates of living fifty 
or seventy-five years ago, secured a corps of Pro- 
fessors, for a succession of years, of unusual abil- 
ity and distinction. 

Parker Cleveland occupied the Chair of Natu- 
ral Science for nearly fifty years after the estab- 
lishment of the College and ranked among the 
first of the cultivators of that then neglected 
branch of knowledge. Thomas C. Upham, so 
long Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy, 
was well and widely known as an author of val- 
uable works, philosophical and miscellaneous. 
Professor Smyth was recognized as one of the 
great mathematicians of the country, by that small 
minority of scholars who cultivate pure mathe- 
matics. Professors Stowe and Longtellow have 
been already mentioned, in another connection. 
There is not space to enumerate all who have 
added to the dignity and fame of the College ; 
but we will not neglect to name, causa honoris, 
Professor Packard, the only one of the earlier 
Professors now associated in its government; and 
whose life has been dedicated to its prosperity 
and usefulness, 

But it has been found that the funds which 
were sufficient to secure the College an able Fac- 
ulty and a good degree of prosperity, when pric- 
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es were low and the scale of living moderate, 
are totally inadequate to meet the requirements 
created by the general increase of wealth in the 
country and the general improved financial con- 
dition of almost all other New England Culleges. 
The entire general fund of Bowdoin-college, ap- 
propriated to the support of the Facuity, is about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
It is now proposed to raise a sum of money for 
its further endowment. A general appeal has 
been made to the Alumni, to contribute in such 
sums as they may see fit, to raise the general 
funds to amount adequate to the increased de- 
mands of the age. The Committee of Alumni 
are the Hon. William D. Northend of Salem, 
Hon. William L. Putnam, of Portland, and Pro- 
fessor Sewall. The difficult task of communicat- 
ing with graduates, scattered as they are over the 
whole country, has been undertaken by Mr. 
Northend ; and, although but a short time has 
elapsed, since Circulars were sent; there is every 
reason for eneouragement, 

The best men which Bowdoin has graduated, 
remembering, with gratitude, their obligations to 
the College, are contributing in the most liberal 
manner; and it is hoped and expected that the 
fund will be largely increased from the liberality 
of the friends of our educational institutions, as 
well as by the contributions of graduates. 

It has been a matter of surprise to many Massa- 
chusetts graduates, that Bowdoin-college has been 
so much neglected by the Government of Maine. 
It is their one histcrical seat of learning; and 
the most eminent men Maine can boast, in Church 
and State, have received their education in its 
halls. General Chamberlain has declined more 
advantageous prospects, in a worldly point of 
view, to give the weight of his great influence and 
popularity to the College, as President. New 
facilities for the pursuits of the Natural Sciences, 
for the study of which there is so great a demand, 
have been added by the establishment of a Scien- 
tific Department. The Freshman Class this year 
numbers fifty-five, which is a considerable in- 
crease over the past few years. The College 
buildings are in excellent condition; and the 
libraries and other conveniences are as good as 
any College of similar rank in New England. 
Brunswick is a quiet town, favorable to studious 
habits; and its medium size saves it from the 
torpor of a village and the distractions of a city. 
It is the purpose of the Alumni—in which they 
look for the ce-operation of those who have the 
means of usefulness, which wealth affords—to 
make an earnest effort to secure the College a 
career in the future as honorable and useful as 
its history discovers in the past. Gris. 
—Salem Gazette. 
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ORDINATION OF THE FIRST BISHOP IN THE 
REFORMED Protestant DutcaH CHURCH IN 
Norra AMERICcA.* 


In the Spring of 1678, there arrived at New 
York, Petrus Tesschenmaecker, a young theolog- 
ical student from Utrecht, who had Lost his testi- 
monials and other papers among the savages at 
Guiana, which he had just visited. Tesschen- 
maccker’s gifts in preaching were so great, howev- 
et, that he was allowed to perform Divine service 
in several of the Dutch churches, especially in 
the one at Esopus, where he officiated with great 
acceptance, until the arrival, from Holland, of 
Domine Laurentius Van Gaasbeeck, in September, 
1678. He then went to the Delaware-river ; and 
the Dutch congregation, at Newcastle, were so 
much pleased with him that they called him to be 
their Minister. But the difficulty was, that Tessch- 
enmaecker had not been ordained. The dele- 
gates from the Newcastle-church accordingly 
requested the Dutch clergymen, in New York 
and its neighborhood, to meet as a Classis, and 
remove the difficulty by ordaining the candidate. 
This the Ministers felt unable to do, on their own 
responsibility. 

Sir Edmund Andros, the Governor of New 
York, however, having taken a great interest in 
the matter, relieved them from embarrassment, by 
issuing the following official direction : 


‘*Srr Epmunp Anpros, Knight, &c., &c. 

**Upon application from Newcastle in Dela- 
‘* ware, that (being destitute,) Mr. Peter Tessch- 
“ enmaecker may be admitted to be their Minister ; 
‘*By virtue of His Majesty’s Letters Patents 
“ and authoritie derived unto mee, I do hereby 
‘*desire and authorize you to examine the 
‘*said Mr. Tesschenmaecker, and if you shall 
** find him fittly qualifyed, that then you Ordain 
‘him into the ministry of the Protestant Re- 
** formed Church, to preach God's word and 
‘‘ administer his Holy Sacraments, and give him 
‘*Testimonials thereof, as is usuall.—Given 
‘under my hand and Seale of the Province, in 
‘* New Yorke, the thirtieth day of September, 
‘in the 31st year of His Majesty’s Reigne, An- 
**noque Domini, 1679. 

‘*E. Anpros, [L. 8.) 

“To Mr. Gulielmus van Nieuwenliuysen, 
‘*¢ Minister or Pastor of this City, or any three or 
‘*more of the Ministers or Pastors within this 
** Government.” 


Accordingly, Domine Schaats, of Albany, Do- 
minie van Zuuren, of Long Island, and Domine 
van Gaasbeeck, of Esopus, met with Domine van 





* Our readers will recognize in this article the result of 
the careful study of the early annals of this State. by our 
friend and contributor, Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead, Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretary of the New York Histori- 


cal Society.—Eprror. ; 
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Nieuwenhuysen, at New York, and formed them- 
selves into a Classis, composed of all the Dutch 
Ministers within the Province, with members of 
their Consistories. The following is a translation 
of the original record of this most important as- 
sembly—rueE First DutrcH CLASSIS EVER HELD 
In NortH AMERICA : 


** Copy of the Acts done in our Meeting at New- 
** York, the 9th of’ October, 1679, in the matter 
**of Domine Petrus Tesschenmaecker : 

** On this day, the 9th of October, 1679, was 
‘* handed in a call of a Minister for the congrega- 
‘* tion of the South [Delaware] River, which call- 
“ ing has fallen on the person of Domine Petrus 
‘« Tesschenmaecker, a candidate for the sacred 
‘* ministry. 

“‘ But, considering that this matter is without 
** example, in this Government, the Low Dutch 
‘** Ministers who are here, on the request of the 
**honorable Knight, Governor Edmund Andros, 
“and on the exhibition of the testimonia examin- 
“is preparatorii of the aforesaid Domine Petrus 
‘* Tesschenmacecker (written by the Dutch and 
** English Consistories, at the Hague,) have been 
*“ content (considering likewise the distress of the 
**above-named respective congregation) to con- 
‘* firm and consecrate this candidate to the office 
*¢ of the ministry, there. 

‘* And because, before all, it is necessary that 
**an Overseer [opziender] should be proved, so, 
**the Reverend Assembly, consisting of the Low 
** Dutch clergymen of this Government, together 
** with other ecclesiastical persons, approved, as 
** good, the aforesaid attestation examinis pre- 
** paratorii, without special opposition ; and it 
**was resolved to proceed to the ‘ promotie’ 
*¢ itself. 

‘* Thereupon, Domine Tesschenmaecker being 
“summoned within, was acquainted of this ap- 
‘** probation of the Reverend Assembly, and was 
** further asked whether he accepted this calling, 
“to serve in the same according to the ecclesias- 
**tical orders of the Reverend Synod of Dord- 
‘** recht, and other special instructions, and would 
** yet promise conformity to the said orders. 
‘The answer was ‘ Yes;’—undertaking and 
‘** binding himself to observe the same. 

‘*This being done, Domine Tesschenmaecker 
‘* was first heard in his ‘ propositie,’ upon the 
‘* text Matt. 5: 20, the treatment of which gave 
‘*the Reverend Assembly sufficient satisfaction. 

“ Thereupon, the Reverend Assembly addressed 
“itself to the examination, having appointed, 
**as Examinator, Domine Wilhelmus van Nieuw- 
“‘enhuysen, Minister of the Holy Gospel in 
“the metropolis of the Government of New 
** York. 

‘*The examination being sustained, the Rev- 
“‘erend Assembly was likewise contented with 





**the answers of Domine Tesschenmaecker ; so 
“* that, finally, the confirmation, according to our 
‘* church-order and formulary, followed hereup- 
“on, in the name of the Lord. 
** CASPARUS VAN ZUUREN, 
‘¢ Minister on Long Island. 
‘* Conventis, pro tempore Scriba.” 


These interesting documents were sent to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, in a joint letter, signed by 
the four Dutch clergymen in New York. In 
that letter, they rely on Governor Andros’s au- 
thorization, as the justification of their action, 
which they declared was, ‘‘ in ail respects, con- 
‘¢ formable to the praiseworthy usage and orders. 
‘* of the churches in the Fatherland (to the up- 
‘* holding of which we have also obliged him, 
‘by promises and the giving of hands, as we 
‘* ourselves were obliged thereto, by your Rever- 
‘*ences,) there having yet further come to us 
‘“excellent testimonials of the deportment and 
‘* preaching of Domine Tesschenmaecker, signed 
‘*by the Consistories of the Low Dutch and 
‘¢ English congregations in the Hague; and he 
‘*himself (examinandus candidatus) exhibiting 
‘‘very good and proper gifts, as well in his 
‘* propositie as in his answer, to the complete 
‘¢ satisfaction of all the members of our Assem- 
“bly.” 

The Classis of Amsterdam afterwards approv- 
ed of this action and of the settlement of 
Domine Tesschenmaccker, at the Delaware, where, 
however, he remained but a short time. In the 
Winter of 1682, he preached on Staten Island ; 
and, in 1684, he was called to the church in 
Schenectada, where he continued to labor, until 
this first Minister ever ordained in New York, 
was murdered on the night of the eighth of 
February, 1690, by the ¥rench and Indian ex- 
pedition sent out by Governor Frontenac of 
Canada.— Christian Intelligencer. 


Tue Frest Cuime or BELLS In AMERICA. 


Philadelphia can claim the credit of having 
had the first chime of bells ever used in this 
country. They were brought over in the Myrtil- 
la, by Captain Budden, a relative of Lieutenant 
Bndden, of the Philadelphia Light Horse. They 
were purchased in London, in the year 1754, at 
a cost of five hundred and sixty pounds, sterling. 
The whole weight of the bells was nine thous- 
and and forty pounds; the largest weighing two 
thousand and forty pounds. These bells are now 
hung in Christ-church, Philadelphia; and are 
chimed on Sundays and holidays, and upon such 
other times as requested. On the largest bell, is 
the following inscription : 


‘Christ church, Philadelphia.—This bell and 
‘*the rest of the peal, were cast by Lester and 
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“Pack of the Whitechapel Bell Foundry, 
“London, 1754; recast at the same foundry, 
** 1835.” 

An old Philadelphia religious paper contains 
the following : 

‘¢The chime of bells now belonging to Christ- 
‘‘church, in this city, was brought over from 
‘¢ England, by a Captain Budden, without charge 
‘‘of freight. Being the fist set of bells that 
‘* reached this country, they attracted great atten- 
** tion ; and, when put into the steeple, were rung 
‘* for some time, to the gratification of the na- 
“tives. In order to afford the country-people 
‘‘an opportunity of hearing these wonderfal 
‘sounds, it was agreed to have the bells chimed 
‘fon the evening preceding market-days; and 
‘crowds of the ‘country-folk’ would repair 


‘*to the church, in order to witness the opera- | 
‘*tion of ringing, a curiosity which the ringers | 


**took care to turn to their own advantage, by 
‘** claiming a fee. We have been told by an old 


‘and highly respectable citizen, that Captain | 
‘* Budden became so important a personage, for | 


‘*being the bearer of the bells, that they were 
‘‘universally rung whenever his vessel arrived in 
*¢ port.” 

Weare informed l:y Doctor Glentworth, of this 
city, a grandson of Captain Budden, that when 
any of the family of the Captain died, or when 


his ships arrived at port, the bells also were | 
This was done as he had refused any | 


tolled. 
compensation for his trouble in bringing the bells 
to this country, and merely requested that, at his 
death, they should be muffled without charge.— 
New York Herald. 


Scrars.—On the line of the Philadelphia and 
Reading-railroad, twelve and a half miles from 
Reading, is situate Douglassville, one of the old- 


est villages in Berks-county. 


the hotel kept by Mr. C. B. Miller—the date of 
1771 is cut. Several very handsome modern 
residences have been erected of late years, along 
the principal thoroughfare, which add consider- 
able beauty to this quict village. 


Among the most ancient buildings is St. Gab- | 


riel’s-church, with its arched ceiling, high-backed 
pews, and still higher pulpit. Adjoining the 
Church is the cemetary, filled with the remains of 


those who, in former years, worshipped in this | 


edifice. Some of the tombstones which marked 
the graves have crumbled away, entirely ; while 
others have been worn away, by age and weather, 
so that the inscriptions are almost indiscernable. 
The following is inscribed on one of them : 

‘*Here lyeth y* body of Andrew Robeson, 
‘*who died Feb. 19, 1719-20, aged 66 years. ” 

On the other side of the head-stone are the 
following lines : 


The houses are | 
mostly built of sandstone, upon one of which— | 
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‘* Removed from noise and care, 
“ This silent place I chose, 

‘¢ When death should end my years, 
‘*To take a sweet repose. 


“ Here, ia a peacefal place, 
** My ashes must remain, 

‘* My Saviour shall me keep, 
‘* And raise me up again.” 


—Admiral Farragut wrote to his wife, April, 
| 1862, ‘*‘My country has bestowed upon me its 
‘*highest honors, and I must take upon me the 
** highest responsibilities, I never will ask my 
‘* men to go where I am not willing to lead the 
‘“way,” Words fit for the monument of a 
hero ! 





IX.—BOOKS. 


| (Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tur Histcrtcat Magazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
“Dawson, Mornianra, N. Y.,” or to Messes. CHARLES 
Sortsner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 

A.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—Circular No.4. War Department, Surgeon Gener- 
al’s Office, Washington, December 5,1870. A Report on 
Barracks and Hospitals, with descriptions of Milita 
Posts. Washiugton: Government Printing Office, 1870. 
Quarto, pp. xxxiii., 494. 

We have already noticed, in Tue Historica. 
MAGAzINE, the important series of volumes, for 
some unknown reason called ** Circulars, ” which 
the Surgeon General of the Army is issuing 
occasionally, from his office; and the elegant 
| volume before us forms ‘* No 4” of that series, 
| although several aumbers higher have been long 
since in the hands of their readers. 

In the ample and beautiful pages of this port- 

ly quarto, we find carefully-prepared histories and 
descriptions of the several military posts occupied 
by the Army, very often illustrated with maps; 
and the barracks and hospitals of those posts are 
| described, especially, with great precision and 
greatly in detail, with expositions of their defects 
and suggestions tending to their improvement. 
These descriptions are from the pens of Surgeons 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the works 
which they have described ; and to the Military 
ingineer, to Civil Engineers, and to Architects 
who superintend the erection of structures em- 
ployed for hospital purposes or aggregated resi- 
dences, there can be found few works possessing 
so much importance, on sanitary subjects. To 
the historical student, the accurate descriptions 
of the several posts, as military works, and their 
several histories are now and ever will be of the 
highest importance. 

As we have said, this volume is a very hand- 
some one. 
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B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


®2.—7'o Day: a paper printed during the Fair of the Essex 
Institute and Oratorio Society, at Salem, Mass., from Oc- 
tober 8ist to November 4th, 1870. 8.1. [Salem?] 8. a. 
(1870?) Quarto, pp, iv., (anpaged) 40. 

Our readers know what ‘‘ Fair papers” are, 
and this is one of them—a very good specimen, 
by-the-way ; but yet nothing more than a pleas- 
ing ‘‘ light publication,” affording amusement, 
for a few minutes, to those who bought it, and 
profit, we hope, to those who advertised in and 
those who sold it. 

As a publication by the Essex Institute, how- 
ever, it is a necessity to those who collect and 
preserve the works which that excellent Society 
sends out, into the world of literature and 
science. 


8.—Procesdings of the Vermont Historical Society, 
Octodsr and Novem>er, 1810. Montpelier: Printed for 
the Society. 1871. Octavo, pp. xxvii. 

Memoria! Adiress on th: Life and Character of the 
Hon. Charles Marsh, LL.D. A prper read before the 
Vermont Historical Sosiety, at Moatpalier, Oct, 11, 1870. 
By Jame; Barrett, LL.D. Sine loco, (Moatpelier?) sine 
anno [(18T1?} Octavu, pp. 54. 

The Vermont Historical Society is one of the 
youngest of the sisterhood of associations devo- 
ted to the history of our own country ; and, as 
far as the narrowness of Vermont will permit, 
it is doing its work with commendable spirit 
and good results. The volume before us sup- 
plies the record of its meetings in the Fall of 
1870, including the Report of its Librarian ; and 
the Address of Hon. James Barrett is appended 
to that record, making it complete. 


4.—Proceedings of the New York Antl-Secret Society 
Convention held at Syracuse, Nov. 15,16, and 17, 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 16. 


The doings of a body of earnest men who 
are engaged in a crusade against Masonry, Odd 
Fellowship, Sons of Temperance, and all other 
Societies who exclude from their meetings those 


who are not members; who do not publish to | 


the wide world, all their business; and who re- 
tain any information which they do not tell 
to everybody. 

We have no doubt these gentlemen are per- 
fectly honest; but they are evidently inconsist- 
ent, when they occupy the broad ground which 
these proceedings indicate. 


5.—Genealogy of the Karly Generations of the Coffin 
Family in New England. From the Vew England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register for 1870, Boston: 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 17. 


We have received from the Society, a Copy of | 


this neat re print of the excellent paper on the 
Coffins of Nantucket, which was communicated 
to the Register ly Sylvanus J. Macy of New 
York, with Annotations hy Nathaniel W. Coffin, 
of Dorchester, and William S. Appleton of Boston. 
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It is a well-arranged and, we have no doubt, 
an accurate record of the widely-known family 
to whom it refers. 


6.—The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 
from October, 1106, to October, 1716, with the Council 
Journal from October, 1710, to February 17\T. Trans- 
scribed and edited, in accordance with a Resolution of 
the General Assembly. By Charles J. Hoadley, Librarian 
of the State Library. Hartford: Case, Lockwood, and 
Brainard, 1870. Octavo, pp. v., 612. 


There are few works which are more import- 
ant, as materials of history, than the early re- 


cords of the several Colonies ; and New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 





New York, and Pennsylvania have nobly re- 
sponded to the calls of scholars for copies of 
their respective journals. 

Of those of Connecticut—embracing both those 
of old Connecticut and those of the New Haven 
Colony—we need say nothing, concerning the 
care and ability with which they have been 
edited, successively, by Messrs. Trumbull and 
Hoadley ; and the volume before us, which is the 
fifth of the series of the Connecticut Colony, is, 
therefore, a welcome addition to the journalistic 
authorities on which all written history must, 
very much, be founded. 

The general character and appearance of the 
volume are uniform with those of the volumes 
previously issued ; and the only variation in the 
character of the work is that, which we regret 
to see and most earnestly deprecate, described in 
the following words, taken from the Preface of 
of the volume before us: ‘‘ In printing this vol- 
‘*ume, I have not thought it necessary to preserve 
‘the contractions or abbreviations of the orig- 
‘¢inal manuscript, as it has been done hitherto, 
‘‘or to follow exactly the spelling, save, in gen- 
‘‘eral, in the case of proper names.” 

We do not know the reason which led Mr. 
Hoadley to depart so widely from the habit, in 
such cases, which he had hitherto followed in 

| company with the Editors of the Plymouth, the 
Massachusetts-Bay, the New York, and the first 
three volumes of the Connecticut Records, a sys- 
tem which students of history, everywhere, so 
highly approve and so rigidly adhere to; nor 
can we conceive of any reasonable necessity for so 
sad a variation from his own practice, in the 
fourth volume of this series and in the Records of 
the Colony of New Haven. If as we suspect, it 
was done to gratify some ignorant legislator, in 


| order to secure sufficient legislative wisdom in 


its favor to have the volume printed at the public 
expense, we shall more than ever despair of seeing 
the history of our own country occupy its just 
position, as a necessary branch of learning, in the 





high places in the land. 
The volume is very neatly printed. 
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